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A BOX OF STORIES. 



THE 

BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE 




T is now some years ago since a mouse, run- 
ning away from a cat, dipped his whiskers 
into a lake, in order to cool the heat into 
which he had got in the course of his run. While 
he was doing this, a frog, who happened to be 
swimming about among the reeds, saw him, and 
took a fancy to his appearance. Frogs in those 
days could speak; so he addressed the stranger 
with all the civility in the world. 

« Sir," said he, making the best bow a frog 
could, "may I take the liberty of asking your 
name, and the place you come from? Your 
appearance and manners bespeak you a perfect 
gentleman, and I hope you have perceived that I 
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too have the air of a court. My name is Puff- 
cheek — Prince Puffcheek, son of King Mud, who 
is sovereign in these parts; and my mother is a 
respectable f rogess of Italy, whose family comes 
out of the Po. You could not oblige me more 
than by coming over to our palace and taking a 
quiet dinner with the family. I shall do myself 
the honour of introducing you to the best society, 
male and female, of Frogland." 

" It is evident," said the mouse, " that you, sir, 
are not in the best society yourself, or you would 
not ask my name. Everybody worth knowing, 
in whatever condition, knows that I am Crumb- 
snatcher, son of old Biscuitbiter, and his amiable 
wife Gnawloaf, daughter of that high -bom 
monarch Bacongrub. My mother reared me in 
a shady retreat on figs and bon-bons, and all 
kinds of good things. How is it possible that I 
could accept your invitation? We live in quite 
different styles. Your estate is the water; I 
dwell on land. Whatever is the food of man- 
kind I eat, without giving myself any trouble 
about preparing it. I am not afraid of men 
although they are so big; for often have I 
gone into their beds, and bit their very big toes. 
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while the owner slept away, never once thinking 
of me. There are, to be sure, some enemies I 
don't like — particularly two. There s the trap — 
a horrid invention, the bacon or toasted cheese of 
which smells so tempting, that there is no pass- 
ing it by. And the cat — the cat — is the worse of 
the two, for she can thrust her paw into the 
very hole in which I lie, and pull me out. But 
excepting these little difficulties, I am very well 
off. I eat bread of the finest flour, and cakes 
made with rasins, and eggs, and saffron, and cit- 
ron, and other sweet things. My tooth nibbles 
the most delicate slices of ham, and livers daintily 
covered with the whitest cauls of fat. As for 
cheese, the best of Gloucester is always at my 
service; but what I pride myself most upon is 
pudding — spudding! a food which is fit for an 
angel, and which the king's cook makes with his 
own hands six days in the week — sometimes 
plum, sometimes batter, sometimes rice, some- 
times custard, sometimes orange, sometimes 
apple, but all good, and all made for me. Do you 
then think that I could go with you, and feast 
upon river-weed, on watercress, or kale, or bog- 
lily, or—" 
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" Why," said the frog, laughing, " you have 
a great deal to say upon the affairs of the 
kitchen; but still, I can assure you there is some- 
thing worth seeing about us water-folk. We 
have the art of swimming and walking, so that 
we are always at home on land or water. Come, 
then, and pay us a visit. Get upon my back 
and I'll float you pleasantly to my fathers 
palace, where you shall be well treated." 

The mouse in an evil moment consented, and 
got upon Prince Puffcheek's back. He found it 
very pleasant for a while, as long as he was close 
to the shore; but when he got out into the middle 
of the lake he wished himself back again on land, 
and he soon had reason; for as they swam along 
towards the palace of Frogland, who should pop 
his head above the surface of the water but a 
water-snake. It was no wonder that Puffcheek 
was frightened, for nobody, whether frog or man, 
likes to be eaten up in the cool of the evening; 
and so he ducked down. This was very well 
for him, but very bad for his friend, for poor 
Crumbsnatcher could not swim; and, in spite 
of his high descent and good feeding, he was 
drowned, after leaving a hearty curse upon the 
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rogue of a frog who had seduced him into the 
water. 

A very respectable mouse who held a high 
office at court, of the name of Lickplate, happened 
to be on the bank when the young prince was 
drowned. He was very sorry to see the death, 
but very glad to have the first news. So he 
scampered away, and, having told it to everybody 
he met as a great secret, it was soon spread about. 
Old Biscuitbiter, the father, was of course much 
grieved for the loss of his son and heir, and im- 
mediately called a meeting of the mouse parlia- 
ment, to lay before them the horrid villainy com- 
mitted by Puficheek, and witnessed by Lickplate, 
who attended quite ready to swear to anything. 

" I am a most unhappy father," said old Bis- 
cuitbiter, wiping his eyes with a cobweb which 
he used as a pocket-handkerchief. "Three of 
the most beautiful children that ever gladdened 
the eye of a father I have lost. The great enemy 
of the mice, that green-eyed monster, with velvet 
paws and spring nails, made a meal of my eldest 
son, whom she caught one morning nibbling a 
slice of bacon in the pantry. My second, poor 
innocent, was choked in a trap; and now that 
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villain PufFcheek has drowned my third baby in 
the most shameful way in the world. Are we to 
put up with this? Is it not our bounden duty 
to punish the wretch? Let us go into the field 
at once. It is a just and necessary war." 

" Yes," said Lickplate, throwing up his hat, " it 
is a just and necessary war." 

"A just and necessary warl" said all the other 
members, throwing up their hats; and accordingly 
they voted the supplies. 

The army was not long in mustering, and a 
fine army it was. They had walnut shells for 
helmets, and needles, which they stole from the 
housekeeper, for lances; they wore peascods for 
cuirasses, and their boots were stout barley straws. 
They were proud fellows when old Biscuitbiter 
drew them up, and their grand-trumpeter, Signor 
Grasshopper, sounded the war charge. You must 
not think, however, that the frogs were idle; for 
as soon as they heard of this muster of the mice 
they came up to the top of the water, croaking 
as loud as they could; and when the mice saw 
them, they sent an ambassador, a gentleman of 
the name of Creeppot, son of old Nipcheese, a 
great man in Mouseland 
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" Gentlemen," said he to the frogs, " I have the 
honour of informing you that I am sent by the 
right honourable the high court of parliament 
of the mice to declare war against you for the 
death of that most noble and puissant prince, 
Crumbsnatcher. It is our intention to sink, 
bum, and destroy you one and all; and I beg 
leave to assure your excellencies of my high con- 
sideration, with the most sincere wishes for your 
long life and happiness." 

So saying, the ambassador withdrew; and the 
frogs formed themselves into a committee, King 
Mud in the chair, to take his message into con- 
sideration. The conduct of Puffcheek was so 
much blamed that he was called on for a defence. 

" Mr. Chairman," said he, " I am a most ill-used 
frog — ^very ill-used, upon the honour of a prince. 
This Crumbsnatcher had the folly to think he 
could swim like us; and in trying to do so he was 
drowned. That's the whole, upon my honour. 
(Hear, hear!) But the independence of our 
country is now at stake (lovd cheering), and it is 
no time to be talking of mere abstract questions 
of political economy. (Hear, hear!) Let us first 
beat the enemy, and then inquire who is right or 
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wrong. We have only to get them into the 
water; and then, having pulled them under, 
drown them. This is a matter of much more 
consequence than asking why we are to fight. I 
say, let us fight; and that's all." (Tremendous 
cheering from all sides.) 

They accordingly determined on war, and, 
arming themselves with sharp-pointed rushes, 
set out to meet the enemy. A band of hornets 
flew before them, sounding the charge. Of course 
there were thunder and lightning, and omens in 
the sky; for these are things which historians 
note as always accompanying matters of equal 
importance with the wars of frogs and mice. 

When they met it was a bloody battle. It 
would be endless to tell all the turns it took: how 
Bigcroak killed Lickplate, and King Mud was 
slain by Creephole; how Pride -o'- the -puddle, 
in revenge, knocked Creephole's brains out with 
a pebble, and was himself smashed in pieces 
by Nipcheese; how Biscuitbiter, the younger, 
was blinded by a lump of mud flung by Dirt- 
dabble; and how Puffcheek, the cause of all these 
calamities, had his leg broken by old Biscuitbiter, 
father of the drowned prince, and was obliged to 
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hobble off and duck into the lake. This gave the 
mice great confidence, and their chief warrior, 
one Crustchaw, headed so dreadful a charge 
against the frogs, that the nation was in danger of 
being forever blotted from the face of the earth 
and the waters. 

At this conjuncture what was to be done ? Are 
we to let the frogs be killed, and deprive the 
Frenchmen of their favourite food? No! that 
would never do; and as they have no help below, 
they must look for it above. 

In those days there was a god named Jupiter, 
. and a jolly god he was: so he heard all this hubbub, 
and, having nothing better to do, looked down 
through his trap-door to see what was going on. 

"Ho!** said he, "the frogs are ruined and un- 
done. Crustchaw there is as fierce as a Russian 
Cossack of the Don, and he is determined on 
putting an end to all the family of the croakers. 
What must we do to prevent him? What do 
you think, Mars, my man?" turning to a rough- 
looking fellow in a hairy cap and blue pantaloons, 
who was god of war. 

" Why," said the god of war, " I do not exactly 
know;" and he turned up his left mustachio with 
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his right hand — " don*t exactly know, your hon- 



our." 



So King Jupiter took a pinch of snuft, and 
finding the whole affair was left to himself, he 
flung down a thunderbolt, and ordered a new 
force into the field. Down they came at com- 
mand, fine troops indeed — anvil-backed, crooked- 
clawed, waddle -gaited, nipper- mouthed, scale - 
skinned, bone-bodied, flat-spined, shoulder-shin- 
ing, eight-footed, two-handed, no-headed, — who 
were they? — Crabs, my dear, crabs. 

And the crabs, accordingly, fell upon both 
parties, nipping and snipping heads, and legs, 
and tails off of both. It was a great stroke of 
the Olympic ministry, for it gave a triumph to 
neither party. Both ran — the mice to their 
holes, the frogs to their caves, 

Just as the orb of setting sun 

Shot forth its parting ray; 
This dreadful war was thus begun 

And ended in a day. 



(190) 



THE MAN THAT WANTED 

BUT ONE THING; 
THE MAN THAT WANTED EVERYTHING ; 

AND 

THE MAN THAT WANTED NOTHING. 




» 

[VERYBODY, young and old, children and 
graylDeards, has heard of the renowned 
Haroun Al Rasehid, the most illustrious of 
the caliphs of Bagdad. Though as the successor 
of Mahomet he exercised a despotic sway over 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects, yet he did 
not shut himself up in his palace, hearing nothing 
but the adulations of his dependants, seeing no- 
thing but the shadows which surrounded him, 
and knowing nothing but what he received 
through the medium of interested deception or 
malignant falsehood. That he might see with his 
own eyes and hear with his own ears, he was 
accustomed to go about the streets of Bagdad by 

(190) 
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night, in disguise, accompanied by Giaffer the 
Barmecide, his grand vizier, and Mezrour, his 
executioner; one to give him his counsel, the other 
to fulfil his commands promptly, on all occasions. 
If he saw any commotion among the people he 
mixed with them and learned its cause; and if in 
passing a house he heard the sounds of distress, 
or the complaints of suffering, he entered, for the 
purpose of inquiry and administering relief. 
Thus he made himself acquainted with the condi- 
tion of his subjects, and often heard those salu- 
tary truths which never reached his ears through 
the walls of his palace, or from the lips of the 
slaves that surrounded him. 

On one of these occasions, as Al Raschid was 
thus perambulating the streets at night in dis- 
guise, in passing a splendid mansion he overheard 
through the lattice of a window the complaints 
of some one who seemed in the deepest distress, 
and silently approaching, looked into an apart- 
ment which displayed all the signs of wealth and 
luxury. On a sofa of satin embroidered with 
gold, and sparkling with brilliant gems, he beheld 
a man richly dressed, in whom he recognized his 
favourite social companion Bedreddin, on whom 
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he had showered wealth and honours with more 
than eastern prodigality. He was stretched out 
on the sofa, slapping his forehead, tearing his 
beard, and moaning piteously, as if in the ex- 
tremity of sufTering. At length starting upon 
his feet, he exclaimed in tones of despair, " Oh, 
Allah! I beseech thee to relieve me from my 
misery, and take away my life." 

The Commander of the Faithful, who loved 
Bedreddin, pitied his sorrows, and being desirous 
to know their cause, that he might relieve them, 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a black 
slave, who, on being informed that they were 
strangers in want of food and rest, at once ad- 
mitted them, and informed his master, who called 
them into his presence, and bade them welcome. 
A plentiful feast was spread before them, at which 
the master of the house sat down with his guests, 
but of which he did not partake, but looked on, 
sighing bitterly all the while. 

Al Raschid at length ventured to ask him what 
caused his distress, and why he refrained from 
partaking of the feast with his guests, in proof 
that they were welcome. "Has Allah afflicted 
thee with disease, that thou canst not enjoy the 
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blessings he has bestowed? Thou art surrounded 
by all that wealth can procure; thy dwellmg is a 
palace, and its apartments are adorned with all 
the luxuries which captivate the eye, or admin- 
ister to the gratification of the senses. Why is it 
then, oh! my brother, that thou are miserable?" 

"True, O stranger," replied Bedreddin. "I 
have all these. I have health of body; I am rich 
enough to purchase all that wealth can bestow; 
and if I required more wealth and honours, I am 
the favourite companion of the Commander of 
the Faithful (on whose head lie the blessing of 
Allah !) and of whom I have only to ask, to obtain 
all I desire, save one thing only." 

"And what is that?" asked the caliph. 

"Alas! I adore the beautiful Zuleima, whose 
face is like the full moon, whose eyes are brighter 
and softer than those of the gazelle, and whose 
mouth is like the seal of Solomon. But she loves 
another, and all my wealth and honours are as 
nothing. The want of one thing renders the 
possession of every other of no value. I am the 
most wretched of men; my life is a burden, and 
my death would be a blessing." 

"By the beard of the Prophet," cried the 
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caliph, '*I swear thy case is a hard one. But 
Allah is great and powerful, and will, I trust, 
deliver thee from the burden, or give thee 
strength to bear it." Then thanking Bedreddin 
for his hospitality, the Commander of the Faith- 
ful departed with his companions. 

Taking their way towards that part of the 
city inhabited by the poorer classes of people, 
the caliph stumbled over something in the ob- 
scurity of night, and was nigh falling to the 
ground; at the same moment a voice cried out, 
''Allah! preserve me. Am I not wretched enough 
already that I must be trodden under foot by a 
wandering beggar like myself in the darkness of 
night!" 

Mezrour the executioner, indignant at this in- 
sult to the caliph, was preparing to cut off his 
head, when his master interposed, and inquired 
of the beggar his name, and why he was there 
sleeping in the streets at that hour of the night. 

"Mashallah!" replied he; "I sleep in the street 
because I have nowhere else to sleep, and if I lay 
on a satin sofa, my pains and infirmities would 
rob me of rest. Whether on divans of silk or in 
the dirt is all the same to me, for neither by 
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day nor by night do I know any rest If I close 
my eyes for a moment, my dreams are of nothing 
but feasting, and I awake only to feel more bit- 
terly the pangs of hunger and disease." 

" Hast thou no home to shelter thee, no friends 
or kindred to relieve thy necessities, or administer 
to thy infirmities?" 

"No," replied the beggar. "My house was con- 
sumed by fire, my kindred are all dead, and my 
friends have deserted me. Alas! stranger, I am 
in want of everything: health, clothing, food, 
home, kindred, and friends. I am the most 
wretched of mankind, and death alone can re- 
lieve me." 

"Of one thing, at least, I can relieve thee," 
said the caliph, giving him his purse. " Go and 
provide thyself food and shelter, and may Allah 
restore thy health." 

The beggar took the purse, but instead of call- 
ing down blessings on the head of his benefactor, 
exclaimed, "Of what use is money? it cannot cure 
disease;" and the caliph again went on his way 
with Giaffer his vizier, and Mezrour his execu- 
tioner. 

Passing from the abodes of want and misery. 
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they at length reached a splendid palace, and 
seeing lights glimmering from the windows, the 
caliph approached, and looking through the silken 
curtains beheld a man walking backwards and 
forwards with languid step as if oppressed with 
a load of cares. At length casting himself on a 
sofa he stretched out his limbs, and yawning 
desperately, exclaimed, "Oh! Allah, what shall I 
do! what will become of me! I am weary of life; 
it is nothing but a cheat, promising what it never 
purposes, and affording only hopes that end in 
disappointment, or if realized, only in disgust." 

The curiosity of the caliph being awakened to 
know the cause of this despair, he ordered Mez- 
rour to knock at the door, which being opened 
they pleaded the privilege of strangers to enter 
for rest and refreshments. Again, in accordance 
with the precepts of the Koran and the customs 
of the East, the strangers were admitted to the 
presence of the lord of the palace, who received 
them with welcome, and directed refreshments 
to be brought. But though he treated his guests 
with kindness, he neither sat down with them 
nor asked any questions, nor joined in their 
discourse, walking back and forward languidly. 
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and seeming oppressed with a heavy burden of 
sorrows. 

At length the caliph approached him reverently 
and said, "Thou seemest sorrowful, my brother! 
If thy suffering is of the body, I am a physician 
and peradventure can afford thee relief, for I have 
travelled into distant lands and collected very 
choice remedies for human infirmities." 

"My sufferings are not of the body but of the 
mind/' answered the other. 

" Hast thou lost the beloved of thy heart, the 
friend of thy bosom, or been disappointed in the 
attainment of that on which thou hast rested all 
thy hopes of happiness?" 

"Alas! no. I have been disappointed, not in 
the means, but in the attainment of happiness. 
I want nothing but a want. I am cursed with 
the gratification of all my wishes, and the fruition 
of all my hopes. I have wasted my life in the 
acquisition of riches that only awakened new 
desires and honours that no longer gratify my 
pride or repay me for the burden of sustaining 
them. I have been cheated in the pursuit of 
pleasures that weary me in the enjoyment, and 
am perishing for lack of the excitement of some 
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new want. I have everything I wish, yet enjoy 
nothing." 

"Thy case is beyond my skill," replied the 
caliph; and the man cursed with the fruition of 
all his desires turned his back on him in despair. 
The caliph, after thanking him for his hospitality, 
departed with his companions, and when they 
had reached the street exclaimed: 

"Allah preserve me! I will no longer fatigue 
myself in a vain pursuit, for it is impossible to 
confer happiness on such a perverse generation. 
I see it is all the same whether a man wants one 
thing, everything, or nothing. Let us go home 
and sleep." 
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THE MADNESS OF THE MELDERS; 

OE, HOW COKN FIKST GKEW. 



^I^LOF ANKER was burgomaster of Fahlun, 
called the miner's capital, and said also to 
be the oldest-fashioned town in Sweden. 
Moreover he was the best blacksmith in his pro- 
vince and the raciest story-teller, not in the 
sense which that term obtains in England, for 
Alof 's word was reckoned as good as most people's 
oath; but nobody in Dalecarlia had such a store 
of tales, or was so ready to tell them. In his time 
great discontent arose throughout the Norland 
provinces, because their French king Bernadotte 
would set up schools in all the villages, and re- 
quired people to send their children, which the 
steady old peasants regarded as an innovation 
calculated to undermine the ancient manners and 
morals of the North. The general dissatisfaction 
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reached its height among the timber houses and 
thatched roofs of Fahlun. The copper miners, 
who formed the great body of its citizens, did 
nothing for three summer days but smoke toge 
ther on the mischief that threatened their family 
circles; the women wished them all at work again, 
for the consumption of barley bread and hot beer 
was something beyond their experience; and the 
wives of the two innkeepers got scarlet petticoats 
and silver-laced caps out of the profits which corn 
brandy brought on that occasion. Nobody ap- 
proved of the schools but Holsteier, the German 
trader, and Hamerfast, the Lap; some thought 
they might not do the province so much harm, 
and all were anxious to know the opinion of the 
burgomaster. Alof Anker said nothing for some 
time; he had a particular wagon wheel to shoe 
for a Norland baron, so he heated his iron and 
wielded his hammer as if there had been nothing 
wrong in all Sweden till the work was done, and 
the wheel ready for running; then he took off his 
leather apron, left his forge to cool, and seated 
himself among his neighbours in the shade of the 
overhanging first-floor of the " Gustavus Wasa." 
The excitement was high and the tobacco smoke 
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thick in the four narrow streets which composed 
the town of his authority, but all sat silently 
puflSng as became true Swedes till Alof s pipe 
was in full blast, when old Torkel inquired, 
' "What was his mind on the schools?" " It is not 
made up, neighbour," said the burgomaster; "but 
111 tell you a tale. 

" My grandfather told me that there was once 
a time when the people of Sweden ate nothing 
but turnips by way of bread, and they were as 
wise in their own conceits then as they are now. 
In the baron's hall and the miner's hut turnips 
were set down daily, roasted and boiled, mashed 
and whole, nobody had ever heard of anything 
else; though travellers, who had been in Germany 
and such outlandish places, brought stories of 
yellow fields, wind-mills, and ovens, they got no 
credit. Turnips their valiant forefathers the sea- 
kings had eaten with the hams of the bear and 
bison; turnips their honest grandmothers had 
cooked into many wholesome and savoury dishes * 
turnips alone were the natural food of man; and 
turnips they would eat with all the world and 
be thankful. 

" The people of the south, indeed, particularly 
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those in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, had 
learned to indulge in broad beans and parsnips, 
which were introduced by traders from Riga 
and Dantzic, and the fallings-ofFfrom old Swedish 
honesty and prudence, observed among them by 
preachers and moralists, were justly ascribed to 
the depraving influence of those foreign luxuries. 
The Norland provinces, however, held fast by 
the virtuous fashions of their grandfathers, dis- 
daining to learn from strangers as they do this 
day. Turnips they sowed, and turnips they ate, 
from sire to son, as duly as their fields and 
their houses descended; a sack per man was 
reckoned a fair weekly allowance; and the 
strength and courage for which Norlanders are 
yet notable was believed to be the product of 
their own simple and hardy fare. 

"In all the north there was no district more 
faithful to ancient customs than the village of 
Holdenholm. It was not to be found in my 
grandfather's time, and of its situation he could 
give no certain information. Some said it stood 
on the banks of the Dal, some that it lay beside 
the lake of Weenel, some that it rose on the ridge 
of the Dovrefeld; but all agreed that a strict 
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adherence to old-world ways had been its chief 
distinction. It was even said they did not peel 
their turnips there, but ate them, rind and all, in 
the most primitive manner. Strangers or traders 
introduced no new fashions; there was neither 
welcome nor encouragement for such gentry. 
The only foreigner who had been known to 
settle in Holdenholm, for a hundred years, was 
an unlucky Norwegian, who strayed so far to find 
refuge — some said from his stepmother, some 
from his scolding wife; but he could get nothing 
to do, and went southward at the end of the 
summer. 

" Travelling was in such bad repute, as a sign 
of unsteady habits, that nobody cared to confess 
that he had ever been a league from home; and the 
pastor, though a native, was comparatively little 
regarded, because he had gone to study at Upsal. 
There was no disagreement between the gen- 
erations in that village. Son did like father; 
daughter, exactly as her mother had done. Old 
people, who happened to live longer than, usual, 
never missed the neighbours of their youth, nor 
thought the world had grown wicked or foolish 
since they were young. 
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" The Melders had been one of the chief families 
in Holdenholm ever since its street was cleared 
of the yet more ancient pines. Eighteen Erics 
had duly succeeded each other in the cottage, the 
field, and the churchyard, and their neighbours 
esteemed them all patterns of steadiness, till, in 
an evil hour, Eric, the nineteenth, went to cut 
wood in the forest, where a company of Jew 
pedlars had camped the night before. 

"What he found there his neighbours could not 
certify, but the general opinion was that it must 
have been something strong in a bottle — they had 
such things even in the turnip times — and Eric 
took to doings the like of which had never been 
known in Holdenholm. In the best corner of 
his best field he was to be seen in the gray dark 
of the morning, and after sundown, delving away 
with his wooden spade, as if he hoped to find 
some hidden treasure; and instead of sowing tur- 
nips in it, as usual, that comer was left to yield 
nothing but grass all the summer. The neigh- 
hours, of course, concluded that Eric Melder was 
mad. That was the only explanation for anything 
particular then known in the Norlands; and lest 
the village should be infected with such a grievous 
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malady, the burgomaster ordered his immediate 
removal to a place of security. Eric left three 
sons to manage his affairs; but scarce was he 
disposed of to the burgomaster's mind, when the 
eldest began to dig and delve in the very same 
corner of the very same field, and no persuasion 
could induce him to sow turnips there. The 
neighbours knew what ought to be done, and they 
did it; but in the next spring his brother was in 
the same corner, hoeing with all his might in 
open day. In short, this strange infection spread 
through every branch of the Melders. Eric's 
three sons, his five brothers, seven nephews, his 
sons-in-law, and even his daughters, all took to 
cultivating nothing but grass in the best comers 
of their fields, and were, one after another, sent 
to the same quarters. 

"In these good old times there was but one 
madhouse in all the Norlands, and it was now so 
full of Melders that the question was»what must be 
done with the next whose judgment might happen 
to forsake him. The barons and burgomasters of 
the country could not settle it, and by a solemn 
deputation they laid the matter before the king. 
My grandfather, being no historian, never could 
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be sure which of our ancient mpnarchs then filled 
the throne of Sweden. It was probably the wise 
king Woldo, who issued no coinage, but pieces 
of leather on which his name was written, and 
made no wars except against the bear and the 
wolf. When he heard the wonderful story from 
Holdenholm, the wise monarch, without the 
advice of his privy-council, determined to hunt 
that way. The villagers, charmed with his con- 
descension, and in great fear of his hounds, which, 
tradition says, were as large as the mountain 
bear, deputed the burgomaster to show him the 
misused corners of the fields, and explain to his 
majesty how many Melders were in the Norland 
madhouse. If loyalty had not forbidden, the 
steady dwellers of Holdenholm would have 
doubted the soundness of the royal brain; for 
King Waldo commanded the grass, which the 
?Jelders had cultivated at so large a cost, to be 
taken special care of, and proceeded, it is said, 
with his train to remove them from durance. 
Back they came, with Eric at their head, and 
every man fell to work in the comers. Under 
their management the grass grew taller than ever 
grass was seen in Sweden, and at midsummer it 
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began to shoot forth long green ears. In short, 
neighbours, it was barley, and my grandfather 
could not say how long after turnips remained in 
fashion. Doubtless the steadfast people of Hol- 
denholm despised the new-fangled grass for 
many a year, and stuck to the honest fare of 
their forefathers; but mills and ovens, stills and 
brew-houses, came gradually into use throughout 
Sweden, and were venerable institutions in my 
grandfather's youth. The old man could not 
confirm his story by the evidence of chronicle or 
charter, but I have heard him say ' that whoso- 
ever will plant among men any good thing, 
whether of use or of learning, must reckon on 
much miscalling in his day, and some trouble 
like the madness of the Melders. ' " 
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THE TWO BEOTHEES. 




JNCE upon a time there were two brothers: 
Joseph, who was rich as a lord; and James, 
^^ who was as poor as Job's turkey, and had 
scarcely enough to live upon. But poor 
as one was in fortune, as pitiful was the other in 
mind, for he would not have given his brother a 
farthing, even were it to save his life; so that 
poor James in despair left his native country, and 
set out to wander all over the face of the world. 
So he wandered on and on, till one wet and 
cold evening he came to an inn, where he found 
twelve youths seated round a fire, who, when they 
found poor James benumbed with cold, partly 
from the severe season and partly from his ragged 
clothes, invited him to sit down by the fire. 

James accepted the invitation, for he was 
greatly in need of it, and began to warm himself. 
And as he was warming himself, one of the young 
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men, whose face was such a picture of sourness 
as to make you feel sorry for him when you 
looked at him, said: 

"Well, neighbour, what think you of this 
weather?" 

''What do I think of it!" replied James; "I 
think that all the months of the year perform 
their duty, but we, who know not what we would 
have, wish to give laws to heaven; and wanting 
to have things our own way, we do not dive 
deeply enough to the bottom to find out whether 
what comes into our fancy be good or evil, useful 
or hurtful. In winter, when it rains, we want 
the sun, and when it shines in the month of 
August we want the clouds to discharge them- 
selves; never thinking that were this the case 
the seasons would be turned topsy-turvy, the 
seed sown would be lost, the crops would be de- 
stroyed, the bodies of men would faint away, and 
nature would go head over heels. Therefore, let 
us leave heaven to its own course." 

" You speak like Solomon," said the sour-faced 
youth; "but you cannot deny that this month of 
March, in which we now are, is very impertinent 
to send all this frost and rain, snow and hail. 
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wind and storm, these fogs and tempests, and 
other troubles that make one's life a burden." 

"You speak only of the ills of this month," 
answered James, "but you don't speak of the 
benefits it yields us; for by bringing forward the 
spring, it commences the production of things, 
and is alone the cause that the sun proves the 
happiness of the present time, by leading him 
into the house of the Ram.' 

The youth was greatly pleased at what James 
said, for he was in truth no other than the month 
of March himself, who had arrived at that inn 
with his eleven brothers; and to reward James's 
goodness, who had not even found anything ill to 
say of a month so gloomy that even the shepherds 
do not like to mention it, he gave him a beautiful 
little casket, saying: 

" Take this, and if you want anything, only ask 
first, and opening this box you will see it before 

you." 

James thanked the youth, with many expres- 
sions of respect, and laying the little box under 
his head, by way of a pillow, he went to sleep. 

As soon, however, as the sun, with the pencil 
of his rays, had retouched the dark shadows of 
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night, James took leave of the youths and set out 
on his way. But he had hardly proceeded fifty 
yards from the inn, when, opening the casket, he 
said, "Ah! my friend, I wish I had a litter well 
lined with warm fur, and with a little fire inside, 
that I might travel warm and comfortable through 
the snow." No sooner had he uttered the words 
than there appeared a litter, with bearers, who, 
lifting him up, placed him in it, whereupon he 
told them to carry him home. 

When the hour was come to set the jaws to 
work, James opened the casket and said: 

"I wish for something to eat;" and instantly 
there appeared a profusion of the choicest food, 
and there was such a banquet that ten crowned 
kings might have feasted upon it. 

One evening, having come to a wood, James 
opened the casket and said: 

"I should like to rest upon this beautiful spot;" 
and instantly there appeared, under an oil-cloth 
tent, a fine scarlet couch, with down mattresses 
and Spanish counterpanes, and sheets as light as 
feathers. 

Then he asked for something to eat, and in a 
trice there was set out a sideboard covered with 
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gold and silver fit for a prince; and under an- 
other tent a table was spread with viands, the 
savoury smell of which extended a hundred miles. 

When he had eaten enough he laid himself 
down to sleep; and as soon as the cock, who is 
the spy of the sun, announced to his master that 
the shades of night were wearied and worn, and 
it was now time for him, like a skilful general, 
to fall upon their rear and make a slaughter of 
them, James opened his little box and said: 

" I wish to have a handsome dress, for to-day 
I shall see my brother, and I should like to make 
his mouth water/' 

No sooner said than done; immediately a 
princely dress of the richest black velvet appeared, 
with edgings of red camlet, and a lining of yellow 
cloth embroidered all over, which looked like a 
field of flowers. So dressing himself, James got 
into his litter, and soon reached his brother's housa 

When Joseph saw his brother arrive with all 
this splendour and luxury, he wished to know 
what good fortune had befallen him. Then 
James told him of the youths whom he had met at 
the inn, and of the present they had made him, but 
he said nothingof his conversation with the youths. 
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Joseph was now all impatience to get away 
from his brother, and told him to go and rest 
himself, as he was no doubt tired; then he started 
post-haste, and soon arrived at the inn, where, 
finding the same youths, he fell to chatting with 
them. And when the youth asked him the same 
question, what he thought of that month of 
March, Joseph, making a big mouth, said: 

"Confound the miserable month! the enemy of 
the shepherds, which stirs up the ill humours and 
brings sickness to our bodies — a month of which, 
whenever we would announce ruin to a man, we 
say, 'Go, March has shaved you!* — a month of 
which, when you wish to call a man presumptuous, 
you say, 'What cares March?* — a month, in short, 
so hateful, that it would be the best fortune for 
the world, the greatest blessing to the earth, the 
greatest gain to men, were it excluded from the 
band of brothers." 

March, who heard himself thus slandered, sup- 
pressed his anger till the morning, intending then 
to reward Joseph for his calumny; and when 
Joseph wished to depart, he gave him a fine whip, 
saying to him: 

" Whenever you wish for anything, only say. 
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*Whip, give me a hundred!' and you shall see 
pearls strung upon a rush." 

Joseph, thanking the youth, went his way in 
great haste, not wishing to make trial of the whip 
until he reached home. But hardly had he set foot 
in the house, when he went into a secret chamber, 
intending to hide the money which he expected 
to receive from the whip. Then he said, "Whip, 
give me a hundred," and thereupon the whip gave 
him more than he looked for, making counterpoint 
on his legs and back like a musical composer, so 
that James, hearing his cries, came running to the 
spot; and when he saw that the whip, like a run- 
away horse, could not stop itself, he opened his 
little box and brought it to a stand-still. 

Then he asked Joseph what had happened to 
him, and upon hearing his story he told him he 
had no one to blame but himself, for, like a block- 
head, he alone had caused his own misfortune, 
acting like the camel that wanted to have horns 
and lost its ears. He bade him mind another 
time and keep a bridle on his tongue, which was 
the key that had opened to him the storehouse of 
misfortune; for if he had spoken well of the youths, 
he would perhaps have had the same good for- 
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tune, especially as to speak well of anyone is a 
merchandise that costs nothing, and usually brings 
profit that is not expected. 

In conclusion, James comforted him, bidding 
him not seek more wealth than Heaven had given 
him, for his little casket would suffice to fill the 
houses of thirty misers, and Joseph should be 
master of all he possessed, since to the generous 
man heaven is treasurer; and he added, that al- 
though another brother might have borne Joseph 
ill-will for the cruelty with which he had treated 
him in his poverty, yet he reflected that his 
avarice had been a favourable wind which had 
brought him to this port, and therefore wished to 
show himself grateful for the benefit. 

When Joseph heard these things, he begged his 
brothers pardon for his past unkindness, and 
entering into partnership, they enjoyed together 
their great good fortune, and from that time for- 
ward Joseph spoke well of everything, however 
bad it might be; for 

"The dog that is scalded with hot water, 
Has ever after a dread of cold water." 
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BABBITS, THE FOXES, AND THE MAN 

WITH THE GUN. 
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[N a wild exposed promontory, jutting out 
into the sea, round which the wild waves 
roared and foamed, there was situated a 
rabbit warren. Hundreds of these pretty brown 
animals, with their odd, stumpy white tails, long 
ears, and sleek, furry skins, had made their bur- 
rows there. 

They were very happy rabbits, on the whole, 
getting plenty of grass and roots to eat; but every 
now and then, the man to whom the warren be- 
longed would come with some other men, and, 
for a whole day, their guns would go, bang, bang, 
bang! and many large bags were filled with the 
bodies of murdered rabbits before they went 
•^way again, for the man sold their skins to the 
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furrier to make muffs and tippets for the ladies 
and their little girls. And then it was with the 
rabbits as it is with men after nations have been 
fighting with each other. One had lost a mother, 
a mother her child, a wife a husband; and for a 
time they were all very sad. But rabbits are 
thoughtless creatures; and they soon forgot their 
relations and friends, and went playing hide and 
seek in and out of their holes, and behind the 
sand-hills, just as if there was not such a thing 
as a gun in the world — until the man and his 
men came again. 

But the rabbits had other enemies than the 
men and their guns, and these were the foxes. 
In a hole on the side of a gorse-covered hill lived 
two old foxes and their cubs, as young foxes are 
called. Now foxes, like other animals and people, 
must eat, and it happens that what they like best 
they can only get by stealing. But, after all, the 
foxes did not know it was wrong to steal, so we 
must not be too hard on them. 

Foxes are particularly fond of ducks and geese, 
to which they cannot possibly assert any right, 
they being domestic animals; but rabbits are also 
great favourites of theirs, and to these they seem 
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to have more claim, as, being wild, they cannot 
belong to any one, any more than the foxes, whom 
nobody claims. 

It happened that one of the young foxes who 
dwelt in the hole on the side of the furze-covered 
hill had been very ill, and the cause was this. 
He was very young, too young, indeed, to seek 
his own food, his teeth being small, and not 
strong enough to crack a bone; but though 
young, he was greedy, and, his father bringing 
home a nice fat duck one night, he seized a leg; 
but, alas for him! he was unable to manage it, 
and the bone stuck in his throat. For some time 
the family despaired of his life; but at the time 
our story commences he was slowly recovering. 

"Ah! father," said Bushytail the sick fox, in a 
despairing tone, "I feel so hungry to-night!" 

" I'm delighted to hear you say so, my boy," 
replied the father. " What have you got in the 
house, Mrs. Fox?" 

"Nothing," answered the mother, without a 
moment's hesitation. 

"Nothing!" exclaimed Mr. Fox. "Why, what 
have you done with that goose I brought home 
only yesterday?" 
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"It's all gone. Reynard and Slyboots were 
out on the hill all morning, and came home so 
hungry!" answered his wife. "But why have 
you brought nothing home? YouVe been out 
all day. I made sure you would at least bring 
home a rabbit." 

" IVe been out hunting," said the fox queru- 
lously, evidently not pleased with his wife's 
question. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Fox; "but why did you 
not bring something home with you?" 

" IVe been hunting men, and horses, and dogs," 
replied the fox with a lofty air; "but I was hardly 
in condition, and so they escaped from my pursuit." 

The young foxes looked up admiringly; but the 
wife sighed and shook her head, for she knew her 
husband was not speaking the truth, and that, 
so far from his having been hunting the men, 
and horses, and dogs, he had himself been hunted, 
and had had a narrow escape. Indeed, had it not 
been for the night closing in, he would never have 
returned home to his family, but been torn in 
pieces by the dogs, and his tail — his handsome 
bushy tail — cut off, and hung up as a trophy in 
the hall of the squire 
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"Tm SO hungry!" sighed Bushytail again. *'I 
fancy I could pick just a little bit of rabbit — a 
nice, young, tender one." 

"You shall have one, my son," replied his 
father. " As soon as it is properly dark I will 
start for the warren and get one." 

In a short time the old fox set off, and in about 
an hour he returned with a beautiful young 
rabbit swung over his back, of which, after Mrs. 
Fox had prepared it, not only Bushytail, but the 
rest of the family partook, and pronounced deli- 
cious. The next night the fox went again to the 
warren, and returned with another ral)bit, which 
proved even more delicious than the first; and so 
on, for many nights— for he was, in spite of his 
other faults, a kind father, and did not care what 
trouble he took to provide for the wants of his 
children. 

But as the young foxes grew, they required 
more to eat, so the father and mother went to- 
gether, and each brought home a rabbit. At last, 
so many of the rabbits had lost some one of their 
relations, that they determined to find out the 
murderers, and put a stop to their crimes and 
depredations; so they set a watch and soon found 
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out that it was the foxes. But what they were 
to do by way of reprisal they knew not. In their 
dilemma they thought of the man with the gun 
and his men, who so often came and banged away 
at them. 

"If he could only give the foxes a good fright: 
we do not wish them killed," said the rabbits. 

So they sent a deputation to the man with the 
gun, begging him to frighten away the foxes. 

He promised all they asked, and they went 
away quite satisfied with their success, and said 
to each other that, after all, the man with the gun 
was not so badly disposed towards them, seeing 
that he so readily undertook to protect them from 
their bushy-tailed enemies. However, it wa# 
from no love for the rabbits that the man had 
determined to wage war against the foxes, but 
because he knew that if he did not do so, ho 
would be sure to lose a good many skins. 

The very same night the man with the gun 
went down to the warren, and, having found the 
track the fox had made, he set a trap, and also a 
noose or snare, that he might get caught in on^ 
or entangled in the other. 

That evening, the old fox having hurt his foot 
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in trying to get into a hen-roost, his wife was 
obliged to go by herself. As she came near the 
warren, she thought she heard a noise; so she 
turned round and got over a hedge at some dis- 
tance from her usual course, and thus for a time 
she escaped the snare. 

" I am alone,'* said Mrs. Fox; "and if I only take 
home a little rabbit, the children will not have 
enough for supper, so I must try and get a good 
large fat one." 

She was soon fortunate enough to catch a fine 
plump one; and, throwing it across her back, she 
turned her steps homeward. 

" I may as well go by the shortest way," said 
she to herself, " this rabbit is rather heavy." 

So saying, she took the old track,, and only dis- 
covered her error when it was too late to retreat. 
She was caught, owing in a great measure to her 
heavy load, which helped to entangle her the 
more as she struggled to get free. 

The man with the gun, hearing the scuflSe, 
came down, and soon killed Mrs. Fox. 

He buried her body close by, and set a snare 
on her grave; for, said he to himself, "Doubtless 
this fox, thief as she is, has relatives who will 
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miss her, and will come to look after her and my 
rabbits; and I may perhaps catch some more of 
them." 

Mr. Fox, and Reynard, Bushytail, and Slyboots, 
his sons, sat waiting and listening at home; but 
no mother nor any supper made an appearance. 
They sighed and grumbled, and at last were 
obliged to go to bed without anything to eat. 
The next day passed, but still no Mrs. Fox ap- 
peared. She was lying quiet under the green 
sod with the noose above her, waiting for those 
she loved best. Old Mr. Fox fared the worst 
Such a kind affectionate wife, so loving a mother, 
could hardly leave a lame husband and helpless 
family to starve. No! death alone could account 
for her absence. Two days passed, and he and 
his family were on the verge of perishing with 
hunger. Still, the old fox's foot was so bad from 
the nail which had run into it, that he could 
hardly put it on the ground; and, had his own 
life only been at stake, he would gladly have lain 
down and died. 

But Reynard, Bushytail, and Slyboots were 
starving. 

"I will try and reach the warren," said he. 
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So bidding the young ones keep good heart till 
he returned, he sallied forth. Slow were his 
steps and weary the way; and the loss of his dear 
companion made him feel very sad. As he neared 
the gap in the wall by which he had been in the 
habit of entering the rabbit warren, what was it 
that made him lift his head and sniff the air? 

He felt, nay, he knew his wife was not far off; 
and as he got through the gap he saw the little 
mound under which poor Mother Fox lay buried; 
he uttered a low whine, and lay down upon it to 
die! For he became entangled in the snare, and 
when the man with the gun came next morning, 
he found poor, loving, devoted Mr. Fox, lying cold 
and stiff on the grave of his poor wife ! 

The man with the gun was now quite satisfied 
that he had destroyed the foes of the rabbits, and 
took no further trouble in the matter. As for the 
three young foxes left at home, they became so 
alarmed at the mysterious disappearance of their 
parents, that they were too frightened to go in 
search of them; and shortly afterwards they 
removed to another part of the country, from 
whence nothing was ever heard of them. The 
rabbits were now left entirely undisturbed by 
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foxes, and sent another deputation to the man 
with the gun to thank him for his kind inter- 
vention on their behalf. To this he replied that 
he was only too glad to have been of any service 
to them, at the same time, however, saying to 
himself, " No foxes, more rabbits." The deputa- 
tion then withdrew, and were regaled with a 
luncheon of lettuce leaves and carrots in the 
kitchen of the man with the gun. 
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^T was on Saturday morning, in the spring of 
the year, and probably in Germany, the 
f land of smokers, that a worthy Hedgehog 
was seen walking up and down in front 
of his modest hut, puffing great clouds of 
smoke from a meerschaum pipe nearly as large 
as himself. This modest hut he and his industri- 
ous wife had ingeniously made of thorns and 
brambles. To protect his family from the ravag- 
ing propensities of the aristocratic dogs, the sly 
old fellow had only left a small hole as an 
entrance to his abode, protecting it by a portcullis 
of strong thorns, and by planting several thistle 
trees on both sides of the door, as it may be 
called. 

Being Saturday morning, there was a great 
washing going on inside the hut; not of clothes, 
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but of children, which accounted for the shrill 
squeaks and screams that were heard outside, and 
which had probably driven the father of the 
family to smoke his pipe out of doors. 

Mrs. Hedgehog was a resolute woman, and 
when she had anything to do she did it with all 
her might. Having resolved upon thoroughly 
cleaning her little ones once a week, she did it 
well, and fixed upon Saturday, because she 
wanted all her scrubbing done on one day. 
Accordingly, early every Saturday morning the 
young brood saw, with terror, a huge cabbage 
leaf dragged into the room and filled to the brim 
with water, and a big oyster shell, full of white 
sand, placed beside it. Seizing the eldest child 
by the ear, Mrs. Hedgehog placed him between 
her knees, and, with a handful of nettles, dipped 
in sand, began her operations with such a will 
that, not unfrequently, dirt and skin disappeared 
together. 

On this particular morning, when the family 
washing was completed, and the little victims of 
cleanliness were huddled round the fire getting 
dry, Mrs. H. went bustling about and prepared 
the breakfast. 
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"Hoggie, Hoggie ! breakfast is ready," soon cried 
the good woman; and, calling her children, she 
tied on their bibs. 

"Good Hedgy!" grunted the portly father, as 
he entered and placed his great pipe on the 
mantelpiece; "breakfast already, the children 
washed, the house clean and cozy! Come, then, 
comfort of my heart, and kiss me I " 

"Oh, fiddlesticks! eat your fried worms while 
they are hot," replied the practical wife, placing 
the food on the table, and drawing in a chair for 
herself. 

"Ah! delicious, delicious !" cried her husband; 
"where and when did you catch this fine fat 
game?" 

"Don't you know it's the early bird that catches 
the worm?" said Mrs. Hedgehog; "and while 
you lay dreaming about worms this morning I 
got up and caught them." 

After breakfast had been discussed, Mr. Hedge- 
hog rose and said: 

"I think, my dear, I had better go to the 
cabbage field and see whether the plants require 
hoeing. I'll be back to dinner." 

" I'm sure you will," replied his wife a little 
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sharply; but he did not mind her. Turning to 
his eldest boy, he said: 

" Hodgy-podgy, go fill my pipe; and you/* 
turning to the youngest one, " you get my walk- 
ing boots." 

After leisurely walking a short distance, Mr. 
Hedgehog arrived in sight of his cabbage field, 
and who should he see standing there but the 
young aristocrat. Lord Hare. 

"Your servant, my lord," said Hedgehog^ 
rapidly advancing; "to what am I indebted for 
the honour of your lordship's early call? " 

" For that honour you are indebted to my legs, 
which brought me here," replied his lordship; 
" and I came to buy some of your cabbages." 

"How incautious of your lordship to expose 
yourself to such great danger! This is the hunt- 
ing-ground of the dogs, and your old enemies 
would kill you, were they but to scent you out," 
replied Hedgehog with a warning shake of his 
head; although this was only said because the 
latter did not care about Lord Hare's purchasing 
his cabbages; he always selected the best, but 
had an awkward liabit of forgetting to pay for 
them." 
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" It might be dangerous for you," retorted the 
hare; "but my legs enable me to defy capture." 

"Never pride yourself upon earthly things; 
they are very often a delusion and a snare. Now, 
I don't pride myself upon the swiftness of my 
legs; but I think I can run you a race, and beat 
you, at any time." 

"What a joke!" cried the hare, holding his 
sides for laughter. "Will you venture against 
me on a racecourse the length of your own nose?" 

"Softly, softly, my lord," replied Hedgehog. 
"I will wager as high as you can wish that I will 
beat you in a running race, and let the distance 
be from here to the other end of my field, — yon- 
der, where the thistle trees are growing." 

"Be it so," said the Hare contemptuously. 
" If I lose you shall win a ducat and a bottle of 
rare champagne." 

" I have neither ducats nor champagne; but if 
I lose," answered Hedgehog, " I will give you my 
eldest son to be your servant for five years." 

"All right, my good fellow; I promise to be a 
good master to your boy. And now, let us 
start." 

"Not yet, my good lord; the business of this 
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world must not be done in haste, but requires 
preparation. I must go home first and rest my- 
self, be rubbed, and greased too; then I will 
return and wait your pleasure. Let us meet here 
at twelve o'clock, and start when the village bell 
gives the last stroke of noon." 

"Very well," said the Hare. "I certainly 
believe you will require all these preparations, 
and many more, to outrun me. Meanwhile, by 
way of preparation, I will take a run for a mile 
or two. Adieu! Hoggie;" and off he strutted, 
delighted with the idea of getting a valet de 
chambre on such easy terms; for the Hare was 
poor, and had to do much of his own domestic 
work. 

" I'll catch you, you thief! too poor to buy, too 
proud to work," soliloquized the Hedgehog, as he 
plodded homeward. " Perhaps you think that I 
would consider it an honour to have my son 
grow up under your poverty-stricken tuition, 
and that you also honour us by eating our best 
cabbages for nothing. But I'll catch you, and, at 
any rate, get paid for once." 

" Hedgey, my dear," said he to his wife, after 
he had taken a short rest in his easy chair, " go 
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and dress yourself, and make yourself appear 
exactly the same as I do." 

"Hoggie, are you crazy? " said Mrs. H. "What 
is the matter with you this morning?" 

" Go and do as I tell you; I am going to run a race 
with Lord Hare," said Hoggie, with an air of pride. 

Mrs. Hedgehog jumped up, threw her arms 
wildly about, dropping a plateful of snails that 
she was preparing for dinner, and shrieked: 

" What! you run a race with Hare — that 
dancing-master! Oh! you blockhead! where 
have your senses gone?" 

"Foolish woman, can you not believe in the 
wisdom of your lord and master? Go, get your- 
self ready. I promise you we will sup on cham- 
pagne to-night, and I will adorn your neck with 
a golden ducat; for these are the stakes Lord 
Hare has put up," replied her husband in a con- 
fident manner. 

"And yours?" 

"Why, if I lose, which is impossible if you 
play your part well, our Hodgepodgy will have 
to serve Lord Hare five years for nothing " 

"Oh ! heartless father! " exclaimed Mrs. Hedge- 
hog; *'and so you have sold our boy to an un- 
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principled aristocrat? Come here, my darling! 
Your mother will defend your liberty with her 
life as long as these nails and arms are hers;" 
and clutching the affrighted Hodgepodgy in her 
embrace, she wept aloud. 

" Why don't you keep cool, Hedgy, instead oi 
going on in that manner," said the husband and 
father. " I tell you it all depends upon yourself 
whether you lose your son or win gold and wine. 
Sit down by me, now, and listen. As soon as 
you are dressed so as to look like me, you must 
hasten to the north end of our cabbage field and 
hide under the thistle-trees that stand at the end 
of the sixth furrow; listen there for the village 
clock's last stroke of twelve; it is the signal foi 
our start. I run in the sixth furrow. Lord Hare 
in the seventh. I shall not run, but dodge round 
at the outset, and hide under the cabbages. Im- 
mediately Lord Hare arrives at the end of his 
furrow, raise yourself on your hind-legs and cry, 
*I am here!' in as loud and deep a voice as you 
can." 

" Oh, you rogue ! " said his wife. " But don't 
you fear he will find out your trick? " 

"One Hedgehog looks exactly like another," 
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calmly replied the old schemer ; " so go and get 
yourself ready." 

All in a tremble the poor woman said good- 
bye to her children, and, after a short toilet, 
started off for the north end of the cabbage field. 
Soon after Hedgehog also trotted off with Hodge- 
podgy. 

Lord Hare was alread on the spot, strutting up. 
and down with the air of a victor. 

"So you are here at last," he said to Hedgehog; 
"and this is my little servant?" he added, lifting 
Hodgepodgy's snout with his dainty paw. 

With a jerk and a squeak the urchin slipped 
behind his father. 

" The first stroke of twelve," said Hedgehog, as 
the village clock gave forth the sound. "Position! 
Ready!" 

Each competitor stood in his furrow, and 
"Boom!" sounded the last stroke of the hour. 
The Hedgehog made a grand display of arms and 
legs, and then quietly wheeled under the cabbages. 
The Hare went off like a flash of lightning. 
Judge of the latter's surprise, however, when, on 
his arrival at the goal, he saw the Hedgehog 
ah'eady there, and heard him call out: 
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"I am here!" 

"The mischief you are!" exclaimed the Hare; 
" then back again. One, two, three! " and off he 
jumped, while Mrs. Hedgehog crept under the 
thistles, and her husband laughed under the 
cabbages, where he had heard the whole con- 
versation. 

"I am here!" said the same voice, when the 
panting Hare returned to his starting-place!" 

"This cannot be; there must be some mistake," 
said the surprised and angry Hare. " Let us try 



again." 



" Very well," said Hedgehog. " One, two, three 
— away!" 

" I am here ! " again met the ears of the bewil- 
dered Hare on his second arrival at the north end 
of the field. 

"Then, back again," groaned the poor Hare; 
and, without a single second, he dashed off at a 
wonderful rate, his furry body fairly flying. 
But, alas! it was all in vain; the same terrible 
"I am here!" greeted him as he again reached 
the goal. 

"Oh, dreadful!" he gasped. "I shall never 
outlive this mortification. Dear friend, give me 
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one more trial, and if I fail you shall take all my 
property, and I will exile myself from my native 
land." 

"Very well, my lord,'* said the cunning old 
Hedgehog; "but you must admit you have 
clearly lost your wager. However, I will be 
magnanimous. Try, then, once more." 

And again the poor Hare started. Had he but 
looked back he could have seen father and son 
turning somersaults in the middle of the furrow. 
But, as it was, the Hare ran on with all his might. 
But, when half-way to the goal, his breath gave 
out; he leaped, staggered, and fell down dead, 
his heart being fairly broken through the middle. 

Now, the Hedgehogs came running to the 
Hare, pretending to be full of sorrow, and making 
believe to do everything to restore or revive him; 
but all in vain; the Hare was dead, and remained 
so. 

Then they carried the body home, and had a 
coflSn made for it. They then brought it back 
to the spot where the Hare fell, so valiantly 
fighting for his fame, where they made a grave 
and buried him. 

They then succeeded to his property, after 
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which they returned home, and had a great 
jollification in honour of the event. Father 
Hedgehog pierced a hole through a golden ducat, 
and put it on a chain which the children formed 
out of dandelion blossoms; and then, with great 
solemnity, the husband decorated the neck of his 
wife with the ducat and the chain. They then 
danced and drank till there was no more to 
drink, and as their feet were tired, they all went 
to bed, where they slept as sound as though they 
had been righteous, instead of murdering, plun- 
dering deceivers! 





A FEW LAST-CENTURY ANECDOTES 

OF DOGS. 
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fATURALISTS have usually assigned the 
gift of superior intelligence among brute 
creatures to the horse, the elephant, and 
the dog; but without disparagement to the noble 
instincts and wonderful docility of the two for- 
mer animals, we might justly give pre-eminence 
to the latter. The amazing sagacity of the dog, 
his gratitude, his unshaken fidelity, that acute 
sense of shame which often betrays his faults, 
and that consciousness of good desert with which 
he comes to claim the reward of his services, are 
circumstances of self -conviction, of thought, or in- 
telligence, very nearly resembling that which we 
observe in the human character. These qualities, 
together with his great utility for various pur- 
poses, have rendered him the early attendant and 
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common favourite of man. Every anecdote there- 
fore that tends to elucidate the nature and powers 
of this animal must be particularly interesting to 
the lovers of natural history. Many and wonder- 
ful are the instances of sagacity, fidelity, and at- 
tention, and even of foresight, which these faith- 
ful animals have evinced towards their masters. 
Some such will doubtless occur to the mind of 
every reader as falling under his own observa- 
tion. The anecdotes which follow have been 
gathered from several sources, but are completely 
authentic, which is perhaps one of the first re- 
commendations to anecdotes of this nature. 

M. Valt^e, in his journey through France, pub- 
lished in 1792, gives a curious account of the 
manner in which the country people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peronne and Doulens had trained 
their dogs to elude the vigilance of the oflScers of 
the revenue. At night these animals were laden 
each with a parcel of goods proportioned to its 
size, except one alone who was their leader, and 
went without any burden. A crack of a whip 
was the signal for them to set out. The leader 
travelled at a little distance before the rest, and 
if he perceived the traces of any stranger, he 
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returned to the other dogs; these either took a. 
different way, or if the danger was pressing con- 
cealed themselves behind the hedges, and lay 
close till the patrol had passed. When they ar- 
rived at the habitation of their master's associate, 
they hid themselves in the neighbouring fields 
and hedges, while their leader went to the house 
and scratched at the door or barked till he was 
admitted, when he lay quietly down as at home; 
by this the smuggler knew that the caravan had 
arrived, and if the coast was clear he went out 
and gave a loud whistle, when the dogs came run- 
ning to him from their several hiding-places. 

At the time of the French Revolution at the 
end of the last century, a dog went daily to the 
parade before the palace of the Tuileries, thrust 
himself between the legs of the musicians, marched 
with them, halted with them, and after the parade 
disappeared until the next morning, when he re- 
sumed this occupation. The constant attendance 
of this dog, and the pleasure which he seemed to 
take in the music, made him a favourite with the 
band, who gave him the name of " Parade." One 
gave him food to-day, another to-morrow; and 
he understood, by a slight signal and a word or 
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two, whom he was to follow for his dinner; after 
which, faithful to his independence, the dog 
always withdrew in spite of any caresses or 
threats. Sometimes he went to the opera and 
sometimes to the Comedie Italienne, in each of 
which houses he found his way to the orchestra, 
and would lie down quietly in one comer 
of it. 

In the year 1791 a person went to a house in 
Deptford to take lodgings under pretence that he 
had just arrived from the West Indies; and after 
having agreed on terms, said he should send in 
his trunk that night, and come himself next day. 
About nine o'clock in the evening a trunk was 
brought by two porters, and was carried into the 
bed-room. Just as the family were preparing to 
go to bed, their little house-dog, deserting his 
usual station in the shop, placed himself close to 
the door of the chamber where the chest was de- 
posited, and kept up an incessant barking. The 
moment the chamber door was opened, the dog 
flew at the chest, against which it barked and 
scratched with great vehemence and fury. At 
first they tried to get the dog out of the room, 
but in vain. Calling in some neighbours, and 
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making them eye-witnesses of the circumstances, 
they began to move the trunk about, when they 
quickly discovered that it contained something 
alive. Suspicion increasing, they were induced 
to open it, when to their utter astonishment who 
should present himself but their new lodger, who 
had been thus conveyed in to rob the house. 

The servant of Sir Henry Lee, of Blenheim in 
Staffordshire, had formed the design of murder- 
ing his master and robbing the house; but the 
night he had fixed on for the committal of the 
deeds, a mastiff, which had never been much 
taken notice of by its master, for the first time 
followed him upstairs when he retired to rest, 
got under the bed, and could not be removed by 
either master or man. In the dead of night the 
same servant entered the room to execute his 
horrid design, but was instantly seized by the 
dog, and being secured confessed his intentions. 
Sir Henry was so much impressed with the saga-^ 
cious faithfulness of the hitherto neglected mas- 
tiff, that he had his portrait painted by Johnston 
and hung in his dining-room. There were ten 
quaint lines in one comer of the picture which 
concluded thus: — 
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** But in my dog, whereof I made no store, 
I find more love than those I trusted more." 

Dogs will sometimes imitate the actions of 
their masters, will open a door that is fastened 
with a latch, or pull a bell where they are de- 
sirous of gaining admittance. Faber mentions one 
belonging to a nobleman of the Medici family, 
which always attended at its master's table, took 
from him his plates, and brought him others; 
and if he wanted wine, would carry it to him in 
a glass placed upon a silver plate without spilling 
the smallest drop. The same dog would also hold 
the stirrups in its teeth whilst its master was 
mounting his horse. 

In Petifa Campaign of Italy, published in 
1800, we have the following anecdote which 
places the nobility and sagacity of the dog in the 
most engaging light: — "In traversing the Alps 
over the mountain Great St. Bernard, many people 
perish among the almost inaccessible rocks, wtose 
summits are covered with eternal snow. At the 
time we crossed them, the chapel of the monas- 
tery of St. Bernard was filled with dead bodies 
which the dogs had discovered, suffocated and 
benumbed under the snow. With what emotions 
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of pleasure did I caress these dogs so useful to 
travellers. How can one speak of them without 
being moved by their charitable instinct! Not- 
withstanding the paucity of our eatables there 
was not a French soldier who did not manifest 
an eagerness to give them some biscuit, some 
bread, and even a share of their meat. Morning 
and evening these dogs go out on discovery, and 
if in the midst of their wandering courses the 
echo of some unfortunate creature ready to perish 
reaches their attentive ears, they run towards 
those who call out, express their joy, and seem 
to bid the sufferer take courage till they have 
been to procure assistance; in fact they hasten 
back to the convent, and with an air of inquiet- 
ude and sadness announce in a very discernible 
manner what they have seen. In that case a 
small basket is fastened round the dog's neck, 
filled with food proper for reanimating life al- 
most exhausted; and by following the humane 
messenger an unhappy creature is thus frequently 
snatched from impending destruction." 

During a severe storm in the winter of 1789 
a ship belonging to Newcastle was lost near Yar- 
mouth, and a Newfoundland dog alone escaped 
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to shore, bringing in his mouth the captains 
pocket-book. He landed aniid a number of 
people, many of whom in vain endeavoured to 
take the book from him. The sagacious animal, 
as if sensible of the importance of his charge, 
which in all probability was delivered to him by 
his perishing master, at length leapt fawningly 
against the breast of a man who had attracted 
his notice among the crowd, and delivered the 
book to him. The dog immediately returned to 
the place where he had landed, and watched 
with great attention for everything that came 
from the wrecked vessel, seizing them, and en- 
deavouring to bring them to land. 

That dogs are capable of attachment to each 
other is also evident from the well-known history 
of the dog at St. Alban s, which being left by 
liis master at an inn there till he returned from 
London, and being ill-treated by a large dog 
belonging to the house, stole privately off. It 
soon returned with a friend that was much larger 
and stronger than himself, and both fell upon the 
aggressor, and punished him severely for his 
cruelty to a stranger. A similar fact is recorded 
in Stolberg'a Travels in Switzerland of a dog 
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which belonged to the Franciscan convent of 
Acradina. The region about was infested by a 
wolf, whom his powers alone were not competent 
to subdue. For several days successively he care- 
fully buried his allotment of meat and bones, 
then collected several other dogs, feasted them 
from his hoard, conducted them to the chase, 
and by their assistance tore the wolf in pieces. 

In December 1784 a dog was left by a smug- 
gling vessel near Boomer on the coast of North- 
umberland. Findinor himself deserted he befijan 
to worry sheep, and did so much damage that he 
became the terror of the country within a circuit 
of twenty miles. When he caught a sheep he bit 
a hole in its right side, and after eating the fat 
about the kidneys, left it. Several of them thus 
lacerated were found alive by the shepherds, and 
being taken proper care of some of them recovered 
and afterwards had lambs. From his delicacy in 
this respect, the destruction he did may in some 
measure be conceived, as it may be supposed that 
the fat of only one sheep per day would hardly 
satisfy his hunger. The farmers were so much 
alarmed at his depredations that various means 
were devised for his destruction. They frequently 
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pursued him with hounds, greyhounds, &a, but 
when the dogs came up with him, he laid down 
on his back as if supplicating for mercy, and in 
that position they never hurt him. He therefore 
lay quietly taking his rest till the hunters ap- 
proached, when he made off without being fol- 
lowed by the hounds till they were again excited 
to the pursuit, which always terminated unsuc- 
cessfully. His constant residence during the day 
was upon a rock on the Heugh Hill near Howick, 
where he had a view of four roads that approached 
it; and in March 1785, after many fruitless at- 
tempts, he was at last shot there. 
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TOMMASO ANIELLO: 

A STOEY OF A REVOLT. 




OMMASO ANIELLO, commonly called 
. . Massaniello, was the son of a fisherman of 
J** Amalfi, in Italy, where he was bom in the 
year 1624. For some years before and after the 
birth of our hero, Naples was under the dominion 
of the house of Austria, and was governed by 
a viceroy. 

The Neapolitans at this period were not by any 
means disafiected towards their governors, and 
had hitherto cheerfully paid all the taxes and tri- 
butes that had been imposed upon them; but in 
1646 a new duty was put on fruit, which, being the 
principal food of nearly four-fifths of the popula- 
tion, bore hardly upon them, and led to a resist- 
ance as sudden as it was unexpected. Petitions 
and remonstrances to rescind the obnoxious duty 
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irere made to the TiceroT, but in vsin. That 

official felt Lis pride woanded by the spirit of 
opposition displayed against the impost, and 
resisted it so strenccnslv, that an uncontrollable 
revolt immediatelv broke forth, which led to 
dire and dreadful results, which have been re- 
corded as one of the most successful attempts on 
the part of a populace to resist tyranny, in 
modern historv. 

Massaniello at this time was about twenty-two 
years of age, tall and handsome, and with a com- 
manding]: bearino:. He wore the usaal short linen 
trousers, blue waiscoat, and scarlet worsted cap of 
the Neapolitan labouring class. His legs and 
feet were bare, and his air was that of a young 
man possessing a bold and ardent disposition, 
entirely unaccompanied by any of the appearances 
of ignorance and ferocity usually to be found 
among leaders of a mob. 

On the evening of the publication of the edict, 
our young fusherman was returning home from 
liis boat in rather a bad humour. He had been 
out all day, and the result of his labour was a 
very poor "catch." On his way home he met 
with an old playmate named Perrone, who in 
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former days had been an associate of his in boyish 
freaks and mischievous undertakings common to 
boys in all countries. Perrone, however, had in a 
wrong sense, improved upon his early experiences, 
and had become a member of a company of young 
men whose means of livelihood were not very 
creditable. Massaniello exchanged courtesies with 
him, and after a few commonplace remarks, said, 
"If I was a man like you, Perrone, and under- 
stood how to manage a body of men, I would 
soon right this lop-sided city, and set it straight 
again." 

" No doubt, Tommaso," replied Perrone, " you 
would do great things for a day or two; but in 
the long run you would just leave everything — 
city, tax -makers, tax -payers, governors, and 
everything else, pretty much as you found 
them." 

Massaniello declared on his honour that such 
should not be the case if an opportunity oflFered 
itself; and that if he could only find a small 
number of young men as bold and resolute as 
himself, he would go to work heartily, and that 
in three days no tongue should speak, or beard 
wag against them in all the country. 
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Perronc and a few friends who had gathered 
round, smiled at his entliusiasm, and encouraged 
him to proceed. Thus induced, he went on to 
express himself in forcible language, and con- 
cluded by saying to the rapidly-increasing crowd, 
" All of you who swear like me in hearty good 
faith, join hands with me, and we will act to- 
gether; thousands will come to our aid, and 
strong must be the barrier that will stand 
against us." 

"Agreed!" cried several of the bystanders; but 
at this moment two of the officers of the city laid 
hold of the basket of fish which Massaniello bore 
on his arm, and reminded him that he had not 
paid the tax for the fish, and insinuated that he 
was one of those who wanted to escape by unfair 
means from the payment of taxes by law estab- 
lished. This proceeding rendered the young 
fisherman indignant, and he violently exclaimed: 

"I am! and cursed be he through a hundred 
generations who pays a tax on fish or fruit, or any 
other article of food, inflicted upon us by tyrants 
who live in luxury, while we die of hunger and 
fatigue!" The crowd applauded this impassioned 
statement, and followed Massaniello to hLs house. 
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from the window of which he gave them a part- 
ing harangue, in which he indicated his intention 
to be in readiness at any moment to take up the 
cause of the people, if they would aid him in 
making Naples a free city. 

The festival of the Carmelites was usually 
celebrated in the middle of July; and a part of 
the ceremonies consisted of a mock fight, in which 
one band of young men represented Turks, and 
another company acted as Christians. 

The former had to defend a wooden castle 
which was supposed to be attacked by the latter. 
Massaniello succeeded in getting himself ap- 
pointed captain of one of these parties, and 
Perrone was appointed to the leadership of the 
other. For many days they had thus an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing and training their followers, 
who were armed with sticks and canes; and not 
a few were let into the secret of their being 
trained to use them against their oppressors 
should an occasion present itself. 

But there was no need to wait for the day of 
the festival, for a circumstance occurred which 
induced the disaflFected to break out into open 
rebellion at once, and without any preconcerted 
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plan. On tho seventh of July a disturbance 
happened in the market-place, between the col- 
lectors of the tax and some gardeners from 
Pozzuoli who had brought some figs into the city, 
respecting who should pay the duty, the buyer 
or the selleri After the tumult had continued 
for some hours, and while the dispute was at its 
height, Massaniello suddenly appeared, and with a 
loud voice called upon the people to listen to him 
" Fools and slaves," said he, " to altercate and 
tear each other to pieces, to determine that which 
ought to be determined in a far difierent manner 
Why should either party pay this abominable 
tax? Is it not levelled at your very lives — does 
it not strike at the very roots of your sustenance 
— and is it not an afiront to nature and to God, 
who gives the fruits of the earth to all who will 
labour to cultivate and gather them? Cease your 
idle clamours, and if you wish to right yourselves, 
fight against those who enforce the tax with a 
hard hand and harder hearts. Down with the 
tax-gatherers I down with the wretches who 
would grind you into dust, that you may enjoy 
the fruits of your labours like men, and not creep 
half -famished into your graves!'" 
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This appeal, so boldly and suddenly uttered, at 
first startled the wondering populace; but after a 
few moments' pause, the manner in which they 
drew forth their arms and flourished their rude 
weapons, seemed to indicate their resolution to 
obey the suggestions of the bold young fisherman; 
and another similar appeal from his lips induced 
a simultaneous rush of the mob to the office, built 
in the market-place, for the reception of the 
duties. In a few minutes the doors were broken 
in, the money found in it scattered in all direc- 
tions, the officers beaten and dispersed, and the 
oflSce itself began to send up flames which gave 
warning to all parts of the city that an insurrec- 
tion had commenced. 

Thousands of the inhabitants now flocked to 
join Massaniello, and with one voice he was 
appointed leader of the insurgents. His first 
orders were to burn down all the other tax-offices 
in the city, and separate parties were speedily 
organized, and departed in various directions to 
execute them. These quickly returned to the 
market-place, and were as rapidly marshalled by 
their leader, and marched directly to the palace 
pf the viceroy, who, alarmed for his own safety, 
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instead of heading his guards and trying to 
restore order, escaped from the palace by a back 
outlet, while its gates and courts were immedi- 
ately thronged by the insurgents, and every room 
speedily ransacked. 

In the meantime the viceroy was making his 
escape towards the Castle del Ovo; but being 
overtaken by the rioters, he was seized and 
threatened with immediate death. However, 
by throwing some handf uls of gold among them, 
he again escaped and took refuge in the convent 
of Minims, where he was soon after found by the 
Archbishop of Naples and several nobles. 

To this place Massaniello and his followers now 
repaired, and with loud shouts of intimidation 
demanded an immediate conference with the 
assembled rulers. The large hall of the convent 
was at once thrown open, and the afl^ghted vice- 
roy, with Cardinal Filomarino, made his appear- 
ance on a platform at the upper end, with several 
governors and noblemen. 

The young fisherman, covered with blood and 
dust, and blackened with smoke and ashes, waved 
his hand for his followers to stand back, and 
walked boldly into the centre of the hall witii 
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his sword drawn. As he approached the conclave 
he assured them that all danger would be at an 
end the moment the unjust tax was repealed j 
that in token of peace he would sheath his 
sword and promise obedience in the name of his 
followers. 

The cardinal, eager in his desire to seize upon 
the favourable moment, hastily drew up an 
ordinance by which he abolished all taxes on 
p.™i»n^ Ld pardon U, ... offending during 
the msurrection. To secure the good faith of 
Massaniello, he also proposed to him the receipt 
of an annual pension of two thousand four hun- 
dred crowns. This the patriot immediately 
rejected, declaring that if the viceroy would 
keep his word he would find them obedient 
servants. 

It was now expected that the tumult would 
cease; but this is not the only instance that 
history affords of the ease with which a storm 
can be raised, and the difficulty of quelling it, for 
when Massaniello returned to the market-place 
with a few followers to restore order, he found 
Perrone, his old associate, with many other mal- 
contents who were bent on plunder, and who 
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loudly clamoured for the wrecking of the houses 
of all concerned in the imposition of the tax. To 
resist this demand was impossible, and a reluctant 
order was given to the mob to proceed to this act 
of retribution, as it was designated. For several 
days, therefore, the city was given up to tumult 
and disorder; fires were blazing in every direc- 
tion; the most costly mansions were levelled to 
the ground; the most superb furniture, pictures, 
and sculpture were thrown about in confusion or 
trampled under foot; while plate, jewels, and other 
valuables were carried off by those who waded 
through fire and blood and falling ruins to obtain 
them. 

Massaniello was now "Lord of Naples," and 
with his associates, master of the whole city. 
His successes induced many high families, whose 
fortunes were desperate, to join with him in his 
future proceedings, and to exact from the timid 
viceroy further concessions. That official, again 
taken by surprise, scarcely knew how to act. On 
the one hand he seemed personally in danger, th6 
city in jeopardy, and the lives and properties of 
the nobility and clergy at hazard; and on the 
other hand, he had no power in himself to grant 
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the demands of the multitude. It was impossible 
for him to gain time to consult the emperor by 
any postponement, as the whole populace were at 
his palace gates; and therefore to appease the 
insurgents he drew up a false deed in letters of 
gold, and sent it to the leaders by their favourite, 
the Duke of Matalone. But some of the secret 
enemies of the viceroy's council exposed the 
fraud, and the duke was pulled from his horse, 
ill-treated by the mob, and at last committed as 
a prisoner to the custody of Perrone. 

Massaniello, in the meantime, tattered and 
half-naked, commanded his followers, who were 
now well armed, and reckoned about a hundred 
thousand men, with a most absolute sway. He 
directed all his energies to the accomplishment 
of what he considered the freedom of his native 
city. He ate and slept little, gave his orders 
with great precision and judgment, appeared full 
of humility and moderation, and was evidently 
not influenced by interested views or personal 
ambition. 

But he had unfortunately linked himself with 
the vile and the abandoned. The bandit Perrone 
— for he was little else — was already jealous of 
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his extraorainary popularity, and hated him for 
his moderation and the increasing respect he 
obtained from the friends of order and of peace. 
He therefore liberated the Duke of Matalone, 
upon receiving a bribe, and united in a con- 
spiracy with him against Massaniello and the 
viceroy, both of whom were to be destroyed; 
and Joseph, the brother of the duke, was to be 
placed at the head of affairs. 

Desirous of restoring order, and cementing 
together the new order of things as quickly as 
possible, Massaniello was busy negotiating a gen- 
eral peace and accommodation, and the convent of 
the Carmelites was again chosen as the place for 
discussing all the questions. Having full confi- 
dence in their leader, the followers of Massaniello 
had contented themselves with waiting patiently 
for the result, and a great number had departed 
to their homes to obtain refreshment and rest, 
while the remainder, enfeebled by fatigue, were 
but thinly scattered round the hall of conference. 

Taking advantage of this circumstance, Perrone 
suddenly summoned his adherents, who, being 
joined by a number of hired followers of the 
duke, amounting altogether to about three hun- 
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dred, they surrounded the convent, put those who 
resisted to death, burst open the gates, and pene- 
trating to the place where the conference was 
being held, fired a volley through the window at 
Massaniello, the viceroy, and the others who had 
assembled together. Massaniello immediately re- 
tired from the platform on which he was stand- 
ing, and quickly passing through some private 
passages, got into a narrow court at the con- 
vent, leading to the stables. Here, mounting a 
horse, he with incredible swiftness spread the 
alarm to his friends, and in a short time was 
surrounded by an armed multitude, who made a 
furious attack upon Perrone and his party, slew 
a hundred and sixty of them, and beheaded 
Perrone himself and the Duke of Matalone in the 
market-place as traitors. 

This conspiracy rendered Massaniello severe 
and suspicious, and, being influenced by those 
around who secretly hated him, he began to abuse 
his power, by putting several persons to death 
upon slight pretences; and to force the viceroy to 
acquiesce in his terms, he cut off all communica- 
tion with his castles, which were improvided with 
provisions and ammunition. The viceroy, like- 
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wise, being afraid lest the French should take 
advantage of the commotion, earnestly desired to 
agree to a treaty, which was accordingly concluded 
on the fifth day of the insurrection. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that all duties imposed 
since the time of Charles the Fifth should be 
abolished, and that the writ of exemption granted 
by that emperor should be delivered to the people; 
that for the future no new duties should be im- 
posed; and other important conditions were added 
by mutual arrangement. 

When this treaty was solemnly published, the 
people manifested extreme joy, believing that 
they had now recovered all their ancient rights 
and privileges. Massaniello, at the desire of the 
viceroy, went to the palace to visit him, accom 
panied by the archbishop, who wa^ obliged to 
threaten him with excommunication before he 
would consent to lay aside his rags and assume 
a magnificent dress. 

The viceroy now, to preserve some shadow of 
his own authority, appointed Massaniello to the 
office of captain-general of the forces of the city. 
The next day he received a further commission, 
which gave him power to establish a sort of 
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martial law, for the punishment of all outrages and 
violence; and he began to exercise all the power 
of sovereign authority. Having caused several 
gibbets to be erected in one of the streets, he 
pronounced sentence on all those who had been 
found disturbing the public peace, and condemned 
several to death. This course tended to restore 
order in the city and to extinguish the insurrection. 

The grandeur and prosperity of Massaniello 
were, however, but of short duration; for on the 
fourth day of his accession to office he was seized 
with violent pains in his head, and trembling, 
and was at last both distracted and delirious, yet 
still retaining sufficient power over himself to 
remain at his post. But the nature of his illness 
was soon apparent by his unaccountable and 
extravagant actions. 

He continually raved about assassinations and 
murder, and gave sudden orders for the seizure 
and execution of some of his best friends. But 
still the multitude clung to him as their deliverer, 
and clustered round him whenever he moved 
abroad; and, among the mass of vile characters 
that are invariably mixed up with public com- 
motions, there were many who took his "madness 
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for a warrant/' and under the shadow of his name 
committed the cruelest atrocities. At last his 
disease took a more serious turn, and some of the 
fi^t men in Naples would have fallen victims to 
his insane suspicions of plots against his person. 
In this state he became so dangerous that the 
viceroy at length gave orders for his assassina- 
tion, and a band of hired bravos rushed upon him 
one day when he was in the midst of a furious 
harangue, and stabbed him to the heart. They 
then fixed his head upon a pole, and carried it 
about the city as in triumph, while his body 
suffered every indignity. But a few days after- 
wards, upon the price of bread being increased, 
they began to regret the death of Massaniello; 
and having taken up his body, they carried it in 
solemn procession through the city,and afterwards 
buried it with all the ceremonies of a royal funeral. 
Such is the history of one of the most extras- 
ordinary popular revolts upon record. It com- 
menced from causes comparatively trifling, swept 
away all the usual authority and power of the 
state like a hurricane, and like a hurricane, it 
soon subsided, leaving behind it only the traces 
of its desolating power. 



GEACE DAELING. 




[N the month of September, 1838, the Forfar- 

shire, a steamer sailincr between Hull and 

J Dundee, after slowly struggling on for 
some time in a tremendous gale, became at length 
unmanageable, and drifted towards the Fern, or 
Fame, Islands off the Northumberland coast, with- 
out being seen either from the lighthouses erected 
upon them, or the one at Bamborough Castle on 
the mainland. The passengers had all retired to 
their berths, not without great fear and anxiety, 
but still without any idea of immediate danger. 
In the middle of the night they were all suddenly 
aroused by order of the captain, who said he 
feared they were near sunken rocks. As he wa? 
speaking the vessel struck, and instantly split 
into two parts. The helpless passengers had 
scarcely time to understand their danger before 
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that portion of the deck on which they stood 
sunk beneath the waves, and all were drowned 
but one. He threw himself into a boat in which 
eight of the crew were endeavouring to escape, 
and happily they all got safe to land. The captain, 
with his wife in his arms, dung to the wreck 
until both were washed overboard together. 

The remaining half of the vessel, on which 
there were nine of the crew, stuck fast in the 
rock on which she had struck. They were safe 
for the present, but expected that the returning 
tide would wash them away. Anxiously did 
they watch for the morning light, in the hope 
that some one might perceive their dreadful 
situation. And yet what could anyone do for 
them? Craggy and dangerous rocky islets lay 
between them and the nearest land, and around 
these rocks the sea was running mountains high; 
they dared not hope for life, when lol in the 
gray light of the early dawn, they perceived a 
small boat put off from one of the lighthouses. 
As they watched its progress with straining eyes, 
they saw that there were only two rowers to 
guide the boat on that tremendous sea, and as 
it neared them they perceived that one of these 
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two was a woman. Alas! what hope was there 
now i They feared to look, being certain that it 
might be engulfed in the waters at any moment. 
But no; it was guided by experienced hands, and 
rose and sank with the huge billows, as if fearless 
of danger. Now it comes nearer, and the rowers 
are plainly seen — an aged man and a young girl 
— but they seem equal to their arduous task, and 
with unwearied energy advance towards the 
anxious watchers! They near the breakers! 
Surely the boat is gone! Another instant and it 
touches the rock: the moment for rescue is seized, 
and all are safely brought to shore. 

The story of this deed of daring spread, and a 
thrill of admiration ran through the kingdom at 
the conduct of this heroic girl, and the name of 
Grace Darling, the lighthouse-keeper s daughter, 
was in the mouth of everybody. All desired to 
see her, to express their admiration of her noble 
disinterestedness, and crowds hastened to the 
spot. They found a simple and unassuming girl, 
who, with her parents, lived in one of the light- 
houses. She was indeed a heroine, for she gloried 
not in the deed she had done; and so natural was 
it to her to forget herself and to think of others, 
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that she could not understand why it was thought 
SO wonderful. She had done as much before, she 
said, and gladly would again if she thought she 
could save the life of a fellow-creature. She was 
overwhelmed with presents and flattery, but they 
harmed her not; she remained as unpretending 
and simple as ever. 

It was ascertained from her father that when 
his daughter proposed to go to that fearful rock, 
he at first decidedly refused, for he did not 
believe the boat could live in such a tempestuous 
sea. But when she replied that she would go 
alone if he would not accompany her, he resolved 
to brave the storm for her sake. 

When we think how deeply the old man must 
have loved so noble and good a daughter, we may 
imagine the grief with v/hich he perceived — as 
soon he did — that her cheek became paler and 
her step less firm. Gradually her health declined, 
and she was removed to a milder air. Finding 
no improvement in his beloved child, her father 
longed to have her home again. She was brought 
back to gladden his heart for a few short weeks, 
and then calmly expired on the 22nd of October, 
1842. 
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Such is the simple and touching story of Grace 
DarKng. In Bamborough churchyard, where 
she was buried, a monument was erected as an 
expression of the sympathy and interest excited 
by her heroism, and by the beautiful simplicity 
of her character. 






PETER KRAMPEN AND THE EL7ES. 







NCE upon a time, Peter Krampen, a shoe- 
maker of Wiessnichtwo, in Germany, had, 



^ through no fault of his own, become so 
poor that he had only leatlier enough left to 
make one pair of shoes; and he did not know in 
the world where to look for a fresh supply. In 
the evening he cut out the leather, meaning to 
make it up in the morning; and, as he had a 
good conscience, he lay quietly down to sleep, 
first commending himself to God. In the morn- 
ing he said his prayers, partook of a humble 
breakfast of brown bread and milk, lighted his 
pipe, and sat down to work, when, lo and behold! 
the pair of shoes were already made, and there 
they stood, complete and cleaned for sale upon his 
l^oard. Peter was perfectly amazed, and knew 
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not what to think. He rubbed his eyes to satisfy 
himself that it was from no defect of vision that 
so unexpected a sight presented itself; and pinched 
his arms to make sure that he was awake. But 
everything was right, and as he took up the shoes 
to look at them more closely, he found them so 
neatly worked that not a stitch was wrong; and 
they looked just as if they had been made for a 
prize. Presently a customer came in, and as the 
shoes pleased him very much, he paid a better 
price for them than was usual; indeed, so much 
that Peter was able to purchase leather enough 
to make two pairs more. By the evening he had 
got the leather shaped out; and when he got up 
next morning he prepared to work with fresh 
spirit; but there was no necessity for it, for there 
stood the shoes as before, and equally neat and 
well made, on the board. Nor had he long to 
wait for customers; for two came in who paid 
him so liberally for the shoes that he was able, 
with the money, to purchase materials enough to 
make four pairs of shoes more. These also, when 
he got up on the following morning, he found 
all ready-made. And so things continued for 
week after week; whatever leather he cut out 
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over nigbt, he foond tnmed into the neatest 
shoes imaginable in the nnxning. 

One night, not long before Christmas, as Peter 
had cut out the usual quantity of work, he said to 
his wife Leibehen before going to bed, "What do 
jon say, wife, if we sit up to-night and see who 
it is who helps us so kindly ? " 

His wife having no objection, they fastened up a 
light and hid themselves in a comer of the room. 
No sooner had the dock struck the hour of mid- 
night, when in came two curious little mannikins, 
dressed, one in red, and the other in green, and 
squatted down on the working-board, in a style 
and manner which made them appear as if they 
had been experienced shoemakers all their lives. 
They took up the prepared leather and set to 
with their little fingers, stitching and sewing and 
hammering so swiftly and lightly that Peter and 
his wife could not take their eyes off them for 
wonder. They chatted together, and laughed 
and sang; but never once ceased working till all 
was finished, and the shoes stood ready on the 
table. 

On the following morning the wife said to her 
huxband^ 
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" Peter, the little men have made us rich, and 
we must show our gratitude to them. I will 
make a little shirt, coat, waistcoat, trousers, and 
stockings for each, and you must make two pairs 
of shoes." 

Peter at once agreed to this, and one evening, 
when all was finished, they laid the presents, 
instead of the usual work, on the board, and hid 
themselves to observe the result. 

At midnight, as usual, the two elves came in, 
and soon made themselves ready for work; but 
when they saw that none was ready for them, 
they were astonished. When, however, their 
eyes fell upon the natty little clothes, they were 
really surprised, and soon displayed the most 
rapturous delight. They put on the clothes, and 
as they drew on the coats, they smoothed them 
down and sang — 

" Sweet and natty boys are we, 
Cobblers we'll no longer be." 

They then commenced to run round the work- 
shop, hopping and jumping over chairs and other 
articles, until at last they went out at the door. 
After that night they never came again; but 
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Peter Krampen, the shoemaker, and his wife 
Leibchen prospered in everything they did, and 
lived happily to the end of their days. 
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WEECK OE THE " LOVELY NELLY." 
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|N a New Tear's morning some years since a 
severe tempest broke forth on the north- 
east coast of England, and soon after day- 
break the coast-guard men on the look-out at the 
Spanish battery, Tynemouth, Northumberland, 
saw the brig Lovely Nelly of Seaham deeply 
laden with a flag of distress flying. She was 
struggling in vain to get to the northward, and 
rapidly driving in upon the coast. The coast- 
guard men followed her along the shore with the 
rocket apparatus, and as they went on the people 
of the villages turned out to join them, so that 
ere long each headland had its anxious crowd of 
lookers-on. It was very sad to see. Some of the 
vessel's sails had been blown away, and she grew 
more and more unmanageable amid the heavy 
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seas that broke around and over her. At length, 
abandoning the desperate effort to get to the 
northward, her crew, as the last chance for life, 
i-an her for Whitley Sands five miles north of 
Shields. She was so deeply laden that she struck 
on a ridge of sunken rocks, and was still three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore. It was im- 
possible to reach her with rockets. Only one 
hope remained — the life-boat. As fast as they 
could run through the snow, driving wind and 
rain, life-boat men and fishermen made off to 
Cullercoats for the life-boat belonging to the 
National Life-Boat Institution. 

Six horses were fastened to her carriage, and 
down they came at a gallop to the sands. She 
was speedily manned by a gallant crew of Culler- 
coats men, who pulled out as for their own lives, 
and not a moment too soon did they reach the 
ship, which was now broadside on to the sea, her 
crew in the rigging, and the waves breaking over 
her half-mast high. Cleverly and deftly was the 
life-boat laid alongside; the vessel was grappled, 
and the boat held to her by a strong rope. In- 
stantly the crew made towards their deliverers; 
but even as they left the rigging, one man was 
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much cut in the face and head, and the mate had 
his shoulder dislocated, while three of them were 
swept into the sea. The life-boat was handled 
with great skill; two of the crew were at once 
picked up, and as the third man went down to 
his death, a strong hand seized him with a grasp 
of iron by his hair, and dragged him up to life. 
Two other men were got into the boat. Did any 
remain on board the ship? Yes: how overlooked, 
how so left to die, no one knew; but the little 
cabin boy remained. The boy*s cries for help 
grew very pitiful; for some time he dared not 
venture out of the weather rigging, at last he 
did so, and was seen in the lee shrouds. "He 
had got wandered in the head," said one of the 
life-boat men, "and his face was covered with 
blood." Every face in the boat grew pale, and 
tears came from eyes little used to shed them. 
" They clenched their teeth, and with their own 
lives in their own hands," dashed into their boat 
to save him. The sea beat her back. They dashed 
in again, to be swept back once more. Again and 
again they tried; the poor boy, meanwhile, cry- 
ing bitterly in his loneliness and despair. He 
was 80 young, and the coast was so near! But 
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the vessel began to part, and the unstepped 
masts must fall and crush the life-boat if she 
stayed one moment longer in her then position. 
Then, sacrificing one life to save many, a brave 
man gave the order, in a hoarse broken voice, to 
" cut the rope." In a moment the boat was swept 
away under the stern of the vessel: not a moment 
too soon, for at once the mainmast fell, with 
an awful crash, on the very spot she had just 
left, and the vessel immediately broke up. The 
boy, his face covered with blood, fell into the 
sea. Clenched in agony, or clasped in prayer, his 
little hands were seen once, twice, lifted above 
the waves. The life-boat again rushed towards 
him, but the tempest swept away his boyish cry 
before the roar and tumult of the winds; he did 
not rise again, and the life-boat pulled back to 
the shore. 
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THE STORY OF MR. VINEGAR. 




|R and Mrs. Vinegar lived in a bottle. 
Now, one day, when Mr. Vinegar was from 

u home, Mrs. Vinegar, who was a very good 
housewife, was busily sweeping her house, when 
an unlucky thump of her broom brought the 
whole house, clitter-clatter, clitter-clatter, about 
her ears. In an agony of grief she rushed forth 
to meet her husband. On seeing him she ex- 
claimed, "Oh, Mr. Vinegar, Mr. Vinegar, we are 
ruined! I have knocked the house down, and it 
is all to pieces!" 

Mr. Vinegar then said — 

" My dear, let us see what can be done. Here 
is the door, I will take it on my back, and we 
will go forth to seek our fortune." 

They walked all that day, and at night entered 
a thick forest. They were both exceedingly tired, 
and Mr. Vinegar said — 
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" My love, I will climb up into a tree, drag up 
the door, and you shall follow." 

He accordingly did so, and they both stretched 
their weary limbs on the door and fell fast asleep. 

In the middle of the niorht Mr. Vinegar was 
disturbed by the sound of voices beneath the 
tree, and to his great dismay he perceived that a 
party of thieves were met to divide their booty. 

" Here, Jack," said one, " here's five pounds for 
you. Here, Bill, here's ten pounds for you. Here, 
Bob, here's three pounds for you." 

Mr. Vinegar could listen no longer, his terror 
was so great that he trembled most violently, and 
shook down the door on the heads of the thieves. 

Away scampered the thieves; but Mr. Vinegar 
dared not quit his retreat until broad daylight. 
He then scrambled out of the tree and went to 
lift up the door. What should he behold but a 
lot of golden guineas. 

" Come down, Mrs. Vinegar," he cried, " come 
down, I say! Our fortune's made; come down, I 
say!" 

Mrs. Vinegar got down as fast as she could 
and saw the money with equal delight. 

" Now, my dear," said she, " I'll tell you what 
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you shall do. There is a fair at the neighbouring 
town, you shall take forty of these guineas and 
bu}^ a cow. I can make butter and cheese, which 
you shall sell at market, and we shall then be 
able to live very comfortably." 

Mr. Vinegar joyfully assented, took the money 
and set off to the fair. 

When he arrived there he walked up and down, 
and at length saw a beautiful red cow. It was 
an excellent milker, and perfect in every respect. 
'•Oh!" thought Mr. Vinegar, "if I had but that 
cow I should be the happiest man alive." 

So he offered the forty guineas for the cow, 
and the owner declared that as he was a friend 
he*d ollige him, and the bargain was made. 
Proud of his purchase, Mr. Vinegar drove the 
cow backwards and forwards to show it off. 

By-and-by he saw a man playing a pair of 
bagpipes, "Tweedle-dee, bum, bum;" the children 
followed him about, and he appeared to be pocket- 
ing on all sides. 

"Well," thought Mr. Vinegar, "if I had but 
that beautiful instrument I should be the hap- 
piast man alive. My fortune would be made." 

So he went up to the man. 
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"Friend," said he, "what a beautiful instru- 
ment that is, and what a deal of money you must 
make!" 

"Why, yes," said the man, "I make a great deal 
of money, to be sure, and it is a wonderful in- 
strument." 

" Oh," said Mr. Vinegar, " how I should like to 
possess it!" 

" Well," said the man, " as you are a friend I 
don't mind parting with it. You shall have it 
for that red cow." 

'"Done!" said Mr. Vinegar, delighted; so the 
beautiful red cow was given for the bagpipes. 

He walked up and down with his purchase; 
but in vain he attempted to play a tune, and 
instead of pocketing pence, the boys following 
him hooting, laughing, and throwing all sorts of 
missiles at him. Poor Mr. Vinegar, his fingers 
grew very cold, and heartily ashamed and morti- 
fied, he was leaving the town when he met a man 
with fine warm gloves. 

" Oh, my fingers are so very, very cold," said 
Mr. Vinegar to himself; "if I had but those fine 
warm gloves I should be the happiest man alive!" 

He went up to the man and said — 
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"Friend, you seem to have a capital pair of 
gloves there." 

"Certainly, I have," said the man; "and my 
hands are as warm as two pies, even although it 
is the coldest day in November." 

"Well," said Mr. Vinegar, "I should like to 
have them." 

"What will you give?" said the man; "as you 
are a friend I don't mind letting you have them 
for that pair of bagpipes." 

"Done!" cried Mr. Vinegar, and he handed 
over the bagpipes, pulled the gloves on his hands, 
and set off for home, trudging along quite cheer- 
fully. 

At last he grew very tired, when he saw a man 
coming towards him with a good stout staff in 
his hand. 

"Oh," said Mr. Vinegar, "if I had but that 
good stout staff I should be the happiest man 
alive!" 

He accosted the man. 

" Friend," said he, " what a rare good staff you 
have got!" 

" Yes," said the man, " I have used it for many 
a long mile, and a good friend it has been. But 
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if you have a fancy for it, as you are a friend I 
don't mind giving it to you for that pair of 
gloves." 

Mr. Vinegar's hands were so warm, and his 
legs were so tired, that he gladly exchanged. 

As he drew near to the wood where he had 
left his wife, he heard a parrot on a tree calling 
out his name. 

" Mr. Vinegar, you foolish man, you blockhead, 
you simpleton, you went to the fair and laid out 
all your money in buying a cow; not content 
with that, you changed it for bagpipes which you 
could not play, and which were not worth one- 
tenth of the money. You fool, you — you had no 
sooner got the bagpipes than you exchanged them 
for a pair of gloves, which were not worth four 
shillings; and when you had got the gloves, you 
gave them for a poor miserable stick which is not 
worth carrying home. And now for your forty 
guineas you have nothing to show but that poor 
miserable stick, which you might have cut from 
any hedge." 

On this the parrot laughed immoderately, and 
Mr. Vinegar, falling into a violent rage, threw 
the stick at it. The stick lodged in the tree, and 
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he returned to his wife without money, cow, bag- 
pipes, gloves, or staff; and she on hearing his 
story instantly gave him such a sound cudgelling 
that there was scarcely a whole bone left in his 
skin. 




•■• 



STEME, THE KEsG, AXD THE 
SPECTACLES. 




HE king's spectacles brought it all about; 
S^ and whether he — but in the first place, 
you are to know that, in the creek running 
through Catskill Clove is a flat stone, planted 
slanting-wise in the bed of the stream, from under 
which you hear continually a discontented grum- 
bling voice, something like this: "Wabble ! wabble! 
wabble!" being, in fact, a respectable old water- 
goblin, who has had his trials, who tells his story 
all day long to the frogs and fishes, and who one 
day told it to me. 

This old grumbler had four sons, three of whom 
were steady-going, well-to-do youths — the first 
being in the violet-growing business, the second a 
scene-maker, while the third had hired himself out 
to a woollen-spinner; but Steme, the youngest, 
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had all his days been care and vexation to his 
father. He had all the antic tricks of his cousins, 
the fogs and mists, and the fickle disposition of 
his mother, who was of the Fire family. One 
moment he would draw himself out to the length 
of a giant, as if he had been made of india-rubber, 
and the next he would make himself so small 
that you lost him altogether. Now he sung, 
roared, pufied, blew, shrieked, and whistled, till 
the family were wild with his noise. A little after 
he was gone — as mum as a mouse, however you 
called him ; and no two days alike, except in the 
fact that he was at all times idle and useless — till 
one fine morning his father, being utterly out of 
patience, hustled him out of fairy -land, say- 
ing: 

" See here, my lad, it's time you sought your 
fortune." 

'* It is very odd," said Steme to himself. "I am 
sure I could do something if there was not a mis- 
take somewhere;" and coming just then to a house 
which had on the door-plate the words 

"Wisest Man" 
he rang the bell, thinking, perhaps, the question 

(190) H 
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could be settled there ; but the Wisest Man only 
shook his head: 

" If you could have been of any use somebody 
would have discovered it before," said ha 

So Sterne travelled on till he came to the court 
of the king, where there was a great hubbub ; and 
as there was no one to pay him the least attention, 
Steme grew sulky, and coiling himself up, hid 
away in the tea-kettle. 

*' Now, if any one wants me, let him find me," 
said he; and you would never have known he was 
there unless by the way that the lid of the kettle 
clattered now and then. 

But, as I said, the court was in a hubbub, 
because of the king's spectacles; and whether he 
had changed them at the tailor's, where he had 
been to order the trimmings for the Lord High 
Fiddlestick's green satin gown, or at the jeweller's, 
where his crown was being mended, or at the 
tavern, where he had stopped for a mug of ale, he 
was perfectly unable to decide* Only those he 
wore could never have been the spectacles that 
usually rested on the royal nose, for whenever he 
looked through them he could see nothing but 
moth and rust — moths eating the bed-covers, the 
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hangings, the carpets, the silks and velvets, the 
wooUens and linens, the lace and embroidery, in 
every part of his dominions — rust on the gold and 
silver, the marble and granite, the oak and walnut, 
the houses, and ships, everywhere in his kingdom. 

The king grew nervous. " We are all coming 
to poverty," said he, and though it was drawing 
towards Christmas, he did little but peep through 
the spectacles, and look dismal. 

Of course all the court looked dismal also ; and 
many of the courtiers got a crick in the neck by 
going about with their heads on one side, as the 
king did. The Lord High Fiddlestick, being of a 
jolly persuasion, was obliged to shut himself in and 
laugh privately by the hour, to take the fun out 
of him before waiting on his royal highness; while 
the ladies wore their old gowns to court, and said, 
Avhere the king could hear them: 

" O, we are obliged to piece and patch in these 
days. Between that dreadful moth and rust, we 
are all coming to poverty, you know." 
• In this dilemma they sent for the Wisest Man, 
who came at once, looking so profound that the 
king took courage, and said : 

" What shall we do? Do tell us now.'' 
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" Hum! " said the Wisest Man, "that is a grave 
question. Let us go back to first principles. If 
there wa^ nothing to eat, there would be no 
moths, and nothing to consume, there would be 
no rust, — do you see?" 

" Yes — certainly — of course," said all the cour- 
tiers, but the king only groaned. 

*' But as there is silk and satin, velvet and linen, 
gold and diamonds everywhere in the kingdom, 
I really do not see what you are to do about it," 
concluded the Wisest Man, and away he marched 
home again. 

This was cold comfort, and the king groaned 
more deeply than before ; but his son, the prince, 
said to himself, " If there is no help for it, why 
cannot we continue to grow rich the faster, and so 
keep ahead of the leak." 

So he sent for all the rich men in the kingdom. 

" How did you grow rich?" asked the princa 

*' By trading," answered they altogether. 

" Trade more, then," said the prince, •* and we 
shall not all come to poverty." 

"Alas! your highness!" answered the rich men 
soiTOwfully; " we send away now just as much 
wheat and oil, and bring home just as much silk 
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and gold as we can find horses and wagons for 
carrying and houses for storing." 

*' Work faster, then,'' suggested the prince. 

" We work as hard as flesh and blood are able," 
answered the rich men together as befora 

"Now is my time," said Steme to himself. 
"Here is work a little more to my taste than 
violet-growing;" and he began to clatter the lid 
of the kettle. 

" Who is there?" asked the prince. 

'* Steme," gurgled the kettle. 

"And what can you do, Steme?" said the prince. 

" Carry as many tons as you like, and run sixty 
miles an hour," sputtered the kettle. 

"That is a likely story!" cried the prince, 
"curled up in a kettle as you are!" 

" Try me," said Steme, coming out of the kettle. 

So the prince ordered a load that would have 
broken the backs of forty horses to be strapped 
behind Steme, who darted off with it as if it had 
been a feather, shrieking, snorting, and puffing, 
as he always did when his blood was up; and 
though he had a three days' journey before him, 
he was back in a few hours, fresher than when he 
started. 
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'*More loads! more tons!" bellowed Sfceme. 
**Longer journeys! I want to go farther ! I want 
to go faster: I can run twice as fast! Hurrah ! " 
he cried, swinging his arms, and capering, and 
jumping all the while, as if he was beside himself." 

"Ah, this is better," said the prince, setting all 
the men in the palace to load Steme more heaviJy. 
"Not much chance here for moth and rust I" 

Presently, back came Steme, calling out for 
more loads. All the men in the kingdom were 
set to work. Twice as much wheat and oil were 
sent out, and four times as much silk and gold 
were brought back as ever before. 

" Not much danger of poverty now," exclaimed 
the courtiers; and even the king smiled till he 
thought to put on his spectacles, when he saw 
more moths and rust eating twice as fast as ever 
before at the wheat, and oil, and silk, and gold. 

" It is because you don't work fast enough," 
shouted Steme. " Who ever saw such wheels and 
looms? Let me spin! Give me thousands of 
wheels ! I can weave ! Give me looms : give me 
spindles! Thousands of spindles! hundreds of 
thousands of looms! " 

So men worked night and day to make spindles 
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and wheels and looms for Steme; and a thousand 
workmen could not spin and weave the tenth part 
of what Steme did in a day. 

" More, more!" cried Steme, buzzing, and whirr- 
ing, and clicking, and whizzing among his wheels 
and spindles; "not half enough yet! " 

But the king, looking through his spectacles, 
saw moth and rust as busy as ever at the very 
wheels and spindles themselves. 

" Still it is your fault," shouted Steme. " Your 
men don't work fast enough ; your horses crawl 
about like snails. Give me horses with iron backs 
— ^hundreds of them ! I will draw your carriages. 
Give me paddles, give me screws — I will pull and 
push j'-our boats along." 

So Steme drove the carriages, and rowed the 
boats; and as people went dashing and tearing 
about everywhere, they panted to each other: 

" What a wonderful nation we have grown to 
be! There is no chance for moth and rust now." 

But looking through his spectacles, the king 
saw moths by the million, and rust on every- 
thing. 

" It is still your fault," snorted Steme. " Why 
don't you read more? Why not have more books? 
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Let me make your booka Everybody should have 
them; everyone ought to read and be wise. Some 
one will then be sure to find out the remedy for 
moth and rust." 

So Steme set to and made books by the ton, 
and carried them everywhere — thundering con- 
tinually: 

"More, more! faster, faster!" until he had 
enough, some persons thought, to have over- 
stocked the whole world; but still he cried for 
more, and insisted that he had not yet half 
enough. 

But still the king saw moths and rust increase, 
and on Christmas eve he had no heart for Yule- 
logs and Christmas trees, but wandered away into 
a forest and walked there by himself, till just at 
night he met a stranger. 

"Who are you, and where are you going?" 
asked the king; for the man had such a broad, 
jolly, smiling face that the king knew in a moment 
he did not belong to his court. 

"I am Merry Christmas," said the stranger; 
" and I am going to the cottage in the forest." 

The king was curious to know why Merry 
Christmas had passed his palace, where there 
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were a hundred Christmas trees and a Yule-log on 
every hearth, to stop at the cottage, where they 
could have nothing more than a pine branch, so 
he walked on in company with the jolly-looking 
and seasonable father. The only inhabitants of 
the cottage were an old woman and a little girl. 
Against the chimney hung the stocking of the 
girl, and on the table before the fire was a chicken 
nicely browned. The mouths of the dame and 
the little one watered, for the dame had few 
chickens, and they certainly had not roast chicken 
for dinner every day, you may be sure; but just 
as Merry Christmas opened the door, there stepped 
in, before him and the king, a poor little, hungry, 
shivering boy. 

" Sit down, boy," said the old woman ; " I have 
been waiting for you. But before you eat any- 
thing you must first thank God for His goodness." 

" Why," said the king, " this little chicken is 
not big enough to serve two, especially if the 
other person is as hungry as I am." 

"Will your majesty be kind enough to hold 
your tongue," said Father Christmas, with a 
liberty which was only pardonable under the cir- 
cumstances. ** You do not seem to know, your 
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royal highness, that it is my duty to carve this 
chicken." 

The king, who was not accustomed to being 
spoken to in such a manner, looked at the old 
Christmas King; but, when the latter flourished 
a carving-knife over the chicken, the king saw in 
a moment that the bird was more than sufficient 
for two — aye, even for twenty. The king also 
saw that it would taste better than the choicest 
bit of turkey that the Lord High Fiddlestick 
would carve for his majesty's own plate; and 
when Merry Christmas sat down on the hearth, 
there arose such a glow in the fire, and such a 
light in the tallow candle, and such a brightness 
throughout all the room, that came out of Father 
Christmas, and had nothing to do with either the 
fire or the candle, that the three at the table 
rejoiced like so many birds or babies without 
understanding why; and the king knew that the 
great hall in his palace, with its Yule-log and its 
chandeliers, would be dark and cold as compared 
with the snug little room wherein he now sat. 

At that moment he remembered his spectacles, 
and pulling them hastily from his pocket, he 
placed them across his nose and looked about him. 
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" Bless my soul ! " he cried, with a start, and 
taking them off again he rubbed them with the 
corner of a small pocket-handkerchief, replaced 
them on his organs of vision, and looked again ; 
but stare as he would, he saw neither moth nor 
rust. 

"How can this be?" said the king to himself, 
when, looking again and again, more sharply each 
time. On everything in that little room which 
the king looked at, he saw written the sentence: 

We give of WHAT WE 
HAVE TO-DAY TO WHOEVER NEEDS, AND TRUST TO 

God FOR TO-MORROW. 

When Father Christmas witnessed the surprise 
of the king, he laughed, and said: 

" Oh, ho ! I was sure of it. A contented mind 
is a continual feast, and where that exists, there 
will be no occasion to fear either moth or rust," 

When the king returned to his palace that 
afternoon he met Sterne, who was keeping every 
person in the place as busy as button-makers in 
supplying him with "more, more." Steme said 
to him: 

"Please your majesty, I have got a speck in 
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™y ^y6> ^^ kind enough to allow me to look 
through your spectacles for a moment." The king 
handed his glasses to Steme, who pretended to 
look through, but let them fall under his feet and 
crushed them into a thousand pieces. 

" Dear me/' said Steme, looking awfully fright- 
ened; "I am afraid your majesty will never be 
able to see moth and rust any more." 

** I am afraid not, Steme," said the king cheer- 
fully; " but I shall not be sorry for it. But, my 
good friend, you do not seem to know how to 
BpcU your own name." 

"That may be very likelj'', sire," said Steme; 
*' there was no school board when I was a young- 
ster, so I had to pick up all my learning as I 
could get hold of it." 

"Well, well," said the king, ''it is never too 
late to mend. In the exercise of my royal pre- 
rogative I here dub you Sir Giant Steam," and 
Steme kneeling down, the king laid his sword 
across hLs shoulders. 

Several courtiers who were looking on said, as 
Sir Giant rose from his knees: 

WATTS his name? 



THE PEINCE AND HIS TEACHEKS. 



^1^ GREAT king once had a favourite son, 
whom he wished to educate in all the 
virtues and accomplLshnients which could 
adorn a prince. Therefore he resolved that his 
son should not be weakened by indulgence nor 
spoiled by the flatteries of a court; and to this 
end the young prince was sent into a distant pro- 
vince of the realm, where he might breathe the 
fresh air from the mountains, and draw from the 
soil the strong and vigorous life of the peasant, 
while he learned by daily contact the nature of 
the people he was to rule. 

For the wise king well knew that no boy can 
become learned bj^ mere instruction, nor strong 
by the services of others, — that he can have, in 
fact, no real power but what he acquires for him- 
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self; and lie desired that his son should be a king 
not in name only, but in fact, by being stronger 
and wiser than his subjects. As kingship, there- 
fore, was the trade to which the boy was to be 
brought up, his good father wished him to serve 
an apprenticeship at governing; and the province 
which had been assigned him as a school was also 
given to him for his own kingdom. 

The royal charter was made out nearly in these 
words: 

" Have thou dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.'' 

Besides these three classes of subjects were 
thousands of well-trained servants, who were also 
fitted to perform the office of teachers; but these 
were not mentioned in the charter, indeed, they 
were to remain out of sight for the present, and 
to serve the prince only so fast as he learned the 
spell by which they could be summoned, and 
complied with the conditions which they were 
instructed to impose. None of the comforts of 
a royal palace were provided ; the prince was to 
enjoy these whenever he should learn to procure 
them for himself; meanwhile he slept on the 
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ground and shared the common kindly gifts of 
nature with the poorest of his subjects. 

Three faithful servants, Eyes, Hands, and Ears, 
stood very near him all the time, and he probably 
knew the usefulness of these from the first, but 
the rest he began to learn only after a severe 
course of instruction. And this is the way his 
education began : 

" I am hungry," said the prince. 

" Will your royal highness be pleased to gather 
some acorns?" said Necessity. 

"But I shall be hungry to-morrow, and the 
next day, and after the acorns are gone." 

"Perhaps your royal highness will have the con- 
descension to dig and plant and reap," was the 
reply. 

"Certainly; but I must dig with my fingers." 

"Until you can find something better; — there 
is iron underground which you may sometime be 
able to command;" but the last was spoken aside, 
so that the prince did not quite understand it 

Under the teaching of Necessity he began to 
dig, and before long the bounteous earth, which is 
as kind to princes as to beggars' sons, rewarded 
him with a golden harvest. He found, indeed, 
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that just beneath the surface of the soil were 
millions of little Forces all ready to supply his 
wants ; and the dropping of the seed, followed by 
an occasional visitation of the hoe, by way of 
reminder, was the only hint they needed of his 
sovereign will 

The same stem tutor soon hinted to his pupil 
that a better dwelling might be found than the 
dismal cave or hollow trunk of a tree which had 
afibrdcd him shelter. But what to build of? 

** There is wood in the forest/' said Eyes; and 
the prince found that houses for thousands of men 
were growing all around him if only the shaping 
and the planing tools were applied. 

By this time he was growing wiser, perhaps 
prouder. 

"This wigwam is no abode for a king," 
said he. 

"There is stone in the quarries," said Eyes 
again. 

True enough, there it was, glittering granite, 
smooth sandstone, and white marble ; but how to 
take it out? Hands tried, but stronger hands 
were holding it down to the earth ; and here the 
prince made acquaintance with the great Giant 
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Gravitation, who appeared in these early days 
somewhat like an enem}'-, but proved, when better 
known, his firmest friend and ally. To conquei 
this friendly resistance of Gravitation another 
useful servant was found, — a simple creature 
called "Lever," but who had a power of using 
and combining his forces in so great a variety of 
ways that he did almost all the work that the 
young sovereign required of a mechanical kind. 

Provided thus with food and a palace, you 
might think our youthful monarch in a fair way 
to possess his kingdom; but this was hardly 
a beginning. At first he knew not even enough 
to keep himself from becoming sick; and though 
he is considered much wiser to-day, it must be 
confessed that in this respect he is almost as 
ignorant as ever he was. Even sickness, how- 
ever, proved a Teacher, for it forced him to search 
for the gifts of healing through all the borders of 
his realm. He found at length that under every 
leaf in the forest, in every fibre of its bark, and 
at every root, lurked some good spirit, that, if he 
could only learn its charm, would heal some of 
his pains. 

It is true that these humble little servants did 

(190) I 
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infinite harm when they received the wrong 
direction ; but that surely was no fault of theirs. 
It was only as the prince, their master, learned 
their spell that he could command them at all, 
and so stupid a scholar has he been that to this 
day he often reads the spell backwards, and is 
served in a way just opposite to that which he 
desires. 

And this is a curious fact concerning all these 
servants of our race. Each has a mystic word by 
which alone he can be summoned and fixed laws 
of his being under which only he will act. The 
monarch, therefore, must serve a little apprentice- 
ship at obeying before he is able to command. 
Many claimants to the crown have failed to secure 
their kingship only by neglecting or refusing to 
comply with this rule. 

Let us see how these teachers are accustomed 
to deal with refractory pupils. 

" I shall go where I please," says the scholar, 
" without regard to your strict, t}nL*annical 
rules." 

" Ah ! very well, then. Til just swallow you," 
says the Ocean. 

" I'll bum you,'* says the Fire. 
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m break your bones," says Gravitation, out 
of one of his great yawning caverna 
I won't obey yoiiJ* 

Then you'll get a blowing up," cries the 
White Giant, with a great roar. 

" I will not spend my time in studying your 
tiresome roots and leaves." 

"Die then in your ignorance. It is all the 
same to us," reply these plain-speaking subjects. 

But at last the man comes who will obey, and 
he is their king. To him the soil gives up its 
fruits and the mountains their treasures, the sea 
its wealth, and the forests their innumerable 
virtues; and he, patient and submissive, who 
learns the rule of all and obeys it, becomes the 
ruler of all. As the years go on he finds new 
forces around him, and, by obeying them, extends 
his dominions into wider realms. His two hands, 
that were his first and almost his only servants, 
are now promoted to do only the finer work. 
The great forces that he has called from their 
hiding-places have built his palace.", bridged 
great rivers, and bound together the remotest 
corners of his kingdom. They run upon his 
errands quickly as the lightning; they carry his 
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wealth across the ocean with great wings of 
steam ; they make him the omnipotent ruler of 
the world just in the degree that he perfectly 
obeys their laws. If he infringes their rights but 
for a moment any one of them is ready to take 
his life. 

As yet, it must be said, our young prince has 
only learned to call a few of his servants by their 
names, and often fails in his efforts to give his 
commands even to these and enforce their obed- 
ience. But he is improving year by year, — his 
wealth increasing in exact proportion to his dili- 
gence and obedience; and no one can tell how 
great will be his power when the whole of his 
vast kingdom shall be reduced to his controL 




THE ENCHANTED DONKEY. 




UCIUS was a Greek gentleman, bom in 
-^^^ Syria, who made a journey into Thrace in 
the hope of forming an acquaintance with 
some of the famous Thracian witches, and learn- 
ing some of their tricks. They were understood 
to have the power of assuming^ any shape they 
pleased. They turned themselves into cats or 
hares, and ran about at nights in these and other 
disguises. At other times they turned themselves 
into birds, and flew wherever they liked. 

Lucius was at last fortunate enough to secure 
a lodging in a small house with one of the most 
famous of these old ladies; and he no sooner dis- 
covered wlio she was than he determined to peep 
through the keyhole and catch her, if possible, at 
some of her queer doings. 

He peeped for some time without seeing any- 
thing particular; but at last, one Saturday after- 
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noon, he had better luck. He saw her mixinor 
oils and drugs in a pan and boiling the pan on the 
fire, stirring the stuff with a long-handled horn- 
spoon, and singing all the time — 

Lady Moon,' lady Moon 

Listen to me ; 
Bless the pan, bless the spoon, 
Bless the broth, lady Moon, 
And bless ray dear dragoons 

Over the sea ! 

When the pan boiled over she put a little ot 
the mixture into a cup and set it on a table to 
cool. She then poured the rest of the stuff into 
a stone bottle, which she corked and sealed, and 
placed it in a cupboard. 

When the liquor in the cup was cool enough 
the old body drank it off; and Lucius says the 
mixture was no sooner down her throat than she 
turned into a black crow, and away she flew out 
of the window, leaving nothing but her clothes on 
the floor. 

Mr. Lucius thought he had now a charminor 
opportunity of seeing what witchcraft was, so he 
waited a little time and then went into the old 
woman's room, for she had not taken the trouble 
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to lock the door when she flew out of the window. 
Upon opening the cupboard he saw three or four 
stone bottles, and having, as he thought, found 
the one which the witch had just put away, he 
drew the cork, poured out a cupful of the stuff, 
and swallowed it at one gulp. He, of course, ex- 
pected to be changed into a black crow — but 
behold ! no such thing happened. He had 
taken the wrong bottle. The stuff in his 
bottle had nothing to do with crows; and you 
may guess his surprise when he felt himself 
getting hairy all over, his ears lengthening dread- 
fully, and a tail sprouting out behind him. In 
short, upon looking in the glass over the chimney- 
piece, our friend had the grief to find that, instead 
of a crow, he had turned into an ass! When he 
tried to call for help nothing came out but 
bray, bray, bray ! and one of the maid-servants, 
hearing this, came running into the room with a 
broom-stick in her hand and began to cudgel him 
soundly. 

*' You nasty donkey," she cried, "what business 
have you in the house? I'll teach yon to keep 
your own place out of doors among your thistlea" 
And poor Lucius was obliged to escape as fast as 
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he could on account of the woman thrashing him 
so severely. He galloped out into the field and 
there found a pony and two or three cows, who 
snuffed at him for a little, but offered him no 
harm. His grief, however, would not suffer him 
to keep them company; he trotted away to the 
farthest corner of the field and lay down and 
rolled himself on the ground, crying, or I should 
rather say, braying most woefully. 

But his ill-luck did not end here. That same 
night a band of robbers came. They broke into 
the house and murdered every one in it. They 
then brought out several trunks and sacks which 
they had filled with clothes, money, plate, and 
other valuables. They caught Lucius and the 
pony and loaded them with the plunder, and 
drove them before them away among the wilds 
and the mountains. When they were wearied 
with walking they mounted on the top of the 
baggage, and so sat at their ease. But whether 
they walked or rode they kept their whips and 
sticks constantly employed. The blood ran down 
the sides of poor Lucius in streams from the 
wounds they gave him; and as the roads were 
very bad and full of thorns and sharp stones, and 
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Le had no shoes, his unfortunate feet were soon 
in a shocking condition. 

All night they marched in this manner; and 
when morning came both Lucius and the pony 
were rendered so desperate with this treatment 
that they resolved to lie down in the road and let 
the robbers thrash them as they pleased rather 
than get up again. At this time they were pass- 
ing close to a huge precipice. It was so deep and 
dark that the bottom of it could scarcely be seen. 

The pony was the first to lie down. The rob- 
bers cudgelled him for some time, but nothing 
would induce him to get up again. He was a 
sulky pony naturally, and their ill-usage had 
made him thoroughly desperate. 

Lucius saw them take off his load and lay it on 
the ground, and began to think they were going 
to leave the pony and let him find his way home 
as he pleased; but they had no such intentions. 
The cruel ruffians took the pony and tumbled him 
clear over the precipice, where .he was immediately 
dashed in pieces among the rocks. 

Not wishing to share his fate Lucius made up 
his mind to endure his sufferings. They put the 
pony's load also on his back, and all day long he 
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was obliged to trudge before them with his poor 
torn and bleeding feet. He was a handsome 
donkey when he began his march, but nobody- 
would have known him at the end of it. 

At night they reached their cave and unloaded 
the poor creature. They tied him in a corner and 
set some hay before him, and then lighted a fire 
and roasted a sheep which thoy had stolen, and 
supped, and drank, and sang, and revelled, and 
at last made themselves as drunk as beasts. 

As soon as they were all thoroughly intoxi- 
cated, a poor young lady, whom they had taken 
prisoner some days before, and kept in a little 
cellar within the cave, watched the opportunity 
to make her escape. She came out of her dark 
cellar and unfastening Lucius^ led him out of 
the cave, mounted him, and rode away towards 
her father's house. One of the robbers awoke 
shortly afterwards and missed the lady and the 
donkey, and he called to the others. All the gang 
started up and set out in pursuit, armed with 
sticks, and whips, and swords, and guns. But 
Lucius knew that if he were taken again they 
would murder him like the pony. He had be- 
stowed great pity on the young lady ; for though 
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he was now to all appearance an ass, he had still 
the feelings and thoughts of a man, and she was 
a very lady that sat upon his back. One must 
have been more than even a common ass not to 
admire and pity her. So the gentleman kicked 
up his hoofs at a grand rate, and galloped so fast 
that he soon left the robbers far behind, and 
about noon the next day the lady reached her 
own house safe and sound. 

Her father and mother, who thought she had 
been murdered, were delighted when she returned. 
She told them that she never could have escaped 
but for the able assistance of the ass ; and when 
they heard this and how well he had galloped, 
they did not know how to be kind enough to 
Lucius. They washed him, and rubbed him, and 
combed him, and turned him into a nice paddock ; 
and he heard them say that, as he had saved their 
daughter, he would never be obliged to work 
hard again, but need only walk about at his ease 
and have as much hay and grass as ever he 
liked. 

Any other ass would liave been as happy as a 
king in this nice paddock, with so little to do, 
and so much to eat; but nothing would comfort 
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poor Lucius. He used to wander about the field 
in a melancholy manner — the tears running down 
his rough cheeks whenever he considered that he 
had been a gentleman before, and lived in a hand- 
some house, and slept every night in a good 
feather bed. As for hay and grass, and even 
thistles, he never could learn to like the taste of 
them. When dinner time came, he was sure to 
think of some kind of pudding, or soup, or pie, or 
fish that he had been fond of before he was unfor- 
tunate enough to turn himself into an ass; and to 
think of these comfortable things, and yet have 
to fill his poor stomach with nothing but weeds 
and grass, was what he could not stand. 

The only comfort he had was in being fondled 
and caressed, as he was almost every day for a 
few minutes, by the grateful young lady he had 
assisted to save. She surreptitiously obtained a 
feed of corn sometimes and brought it to her 
favourite, and though he had no great fancy for 
oats, j'-et he saw that she meant to be very kind to 
him, and mumbled as well as he could, and licked 
his lips, and tried to make her understand that 
he was very much obliged to her. In fact Squire 
Lucius was over head and ears in love with this 
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pretty lady. When he was asleep among the 
bushes he used often to dream that he was a 
gentleman again, and then he was sure to think 
ot the lady, and fancy her to be his wife. But 
this only made his real condition the more sad 
and pitiful when h^ awoke. About this time 
Michaelmas Day came round again and there was 
a roasted goose for dinner. The cook put the 
goose by the kitchen window and left it there for 
a little while to cool. There was apple sauce too, 
and potatoes, and other things. 

Poor Lucius happened to be walking past the 
kitchen window, melancholy as usual, and think- 
ing of his home and friends, when the smell of the 
goose reached his nostrils, and he could not help 
going nearer the window. The bell had rung and 
the cook had gone to answer it. There was no 
one in the kitchen. The temptation was strong 
— too strong for the donkey. He put in his head 
and began to tear the goose into pieces and eat 
them, and between every bite he thrust out his 
tongue and took a lick of the apple sauce. 

The cook thought the ass was mad when she 
came back and saw him feasting in this way. She 
was frightened out of her wits and ran upstairs 
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to tell her master and mistress, aud tbey all came 
down to see the wonder. 

The donkey was so busy that he took no notice 
of their being in the kitchen looking at him. 
But at last he looked up, and when he saw them 
there he was afraid they would be very angry 
and beat him for being a thief, so he took to his 
heels and hid himself among the trees. 

By-and-by the young lady came out alone, and 
he was not afraid of her. She patted him as usual, 
and at last he took courage and followed her to- 
wards the house. 

He found the fixmily sitting about the door 
lauorhins: as if their sides would burst. *' Here," 
cried the master, " here comes our famous donkey. 
Perhaps," said he, addressing Lucius, " jou would 
like a glass of something after dinner, sir. Bring 
out the decanters ! Let us see if the brute will 
reall}'^ drink as well as he can eat like a Chris- 
tian. 

Lucius at once saw that there was no intention 
to beat bim^ so he plucked up couiuge and de- 
termined to behave as well as he could. He could 
not get bis nose into the glasses; but when they 
brought him a large pewter pot full of porter ho 
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blew off the froth with a knowing look and 
emptied it in a trice. The laughter of the specta- 
tors which followed this feat was something un- 
common. Even the old lady of the house rolled 
off her seat and lay on the ground, roaring till the 
tears came into her cyea 

"He is certainly enchanted/* said the gentle- 
man. " Let us see whether he can smoke as well 
as he can eat and drink." 

No sooner said than done. A pipe v/as brought, 
they filled it with tobacco, lighted it, and pre- 
sented it to the donkey. Lucius had always been 
a great smoker, but had had neither pipe or cigar 
for some time. He was delighted with the pipe. 
He sucked at it for a little time, and then feeling 
his mouth dry, put his nose to the pewter pot 
which was standing by the window. The master 
understood the hint, and immediately ordered the 
pot to be refilled. In short, the donkey spent a 
pleasant evening, smoking at least a dozen pipes, 
and drinking as much porter as if he had been a 
coal-heaver. 

The family could not tell what to make of this 
donkey; but the gentleman was a shrewd. far- 
seeing fellow, and soon began to think he might 
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turn a pretty penny by teaching the ass a few 
more tricks, and then making a show of him. 

It was very easy to teach Lucius any trick they 
liked; and very soon they put an account of him 
into the newspapers, and carried him about the 
country in a covered wagon, and crowds upon 
crowds of people came to see him. The young 
lady was the person who showed him off to most 
advantage. When she bade him he would leap 
over a table or chair, sit, kneel, stand on his hind- 
legs, and dance a hornpipe — in fact, do anything 
she pleased. She used even to place her arm round 
his neck and waltz with him, and the very fiddlers 
were like to die with laughing when they saw his 
languishing looks, and how he swept the ground 
with his tail, just like a lady with the train of 
her dress. But still the most wonderful wonder 
was to see him at his meals. He got tea and 
coffee, muflSns, and fried ham for breakfast; he 
took soup and a pot of porter for luncheon ; he 
dined on fish, fowl, beef, and mutton like anybody 
else; smoked his pipe in the evening, and enjoyed 
himself with as much punch and porter as they 
chose to give him. 

He went by the name of the Enchanted Don- 
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KEY, and there was scarcely a child in the whole 
country that had not heard of him. The king 
himself came to see Lucius, and the queen gave 
him a set of blue ribbons to tie up his mane and 
tail with. 

But still the poor donkey was as unhappy as 
ever. To be dancing and cutting capers in a 
booth to entertain any person that pleased to pay 
a shilling for the sight, this was a sort of life 
which he could not but think unworthy of a 
gentleman. He still sighed for his former shape ; 
indeed, he fretted so sadly that, had it not been 
for his love for the young lady, he would have 
tried several times to have hanged himself in his 
own halter. 

One day the young lady had a basket of roses 
in her hand when she came into the booth where 
the show was held. The poor donkey stretched 
out his nose to the flowers, and somehow or 
other the fancy struck him to pick a few of the 
leaves and chew them. 

Behold! he had no sooner eaten a few of the 
rose-leaves than his tail dropt off^ and fell between 
his feet, his forelegs became arms, the hair fell 
from his skin, and his ears began to grow shorter. 

(100) K 
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In fact the ass disappeared altogether, and there 
stood Squire Lucius in his own shape; a hand- 
some young man, staring about him as if he had 
fallen from the clouds. 

The young lady ran away in a fright ; but she 
soon sent her maid with linen and clothes, and in 
a few minutes he came out as smart a gentleman 
as one would wish to see. 

I daresay you guess the end of the storj'-. 
Lucius immediately explained all that had hap- 
pened to him to the young lady and her parents; 
and the same evening he, after tea, took a walk 
with the former by the side of a romantic stream 
in the neighbourhood. He embraced the op- 
portunity of mentioning the affection he had long 
felt for her, and then he embraced herself She 
blushed very prettily, and to cut a long story 
short, before many weeks had passed they were 
Mr. and Mrs. Lucius. 

It was a very fortunate thing for the ass that 
rose-leaves happened in those days to be the 
charm for disenchanting men that were turned 
into asses, and that he, knowing nothing of this, 
happened to eat those rose-leaves from the basket 
of the young lady. But nobody should trust to 
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chances of that kind. Rose-leaves might not be 
so effectual in the present day. And, indeed, in 
spite of the history of Lucius and its happy con- 
summation, it may be laid down as a general rule 
that a man who is once an ass will always remain 
one. 
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[HERE was once a VA'Jq boy who lived all 

T alone by himself in a small red house by 
a river. His father and mother were 
dead, and he had never had any brothers or 
sisters, so you can imagine how very lonely he 
was. He had no one to talk to, and no voice to 
hear but that of the river as it rushed past his 
house; and that sound made him even more 
lonely. 

Now little Bunch — that was the name of the 
boy — had one very bad fault — he was terribly 
lazy. If he had occupied himself by working in 
his garden, or making himself useful in his little 
house, or by doing any of the work which an 
industrious boy can always find to do, he need 
not have been so lonely ; but he did nothing but 
sit at his door or throw stones into the water all 
day long. 
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This want of exercise had made him very 
fat, and on this account the people called him 
" Bunch." 

On one occasion a hen strayed away from her 
own home and came into Bunch's barn, which 
pleased her so much that she immediately laid an 
egg in his hay. Bunch was delighted at this, and 
gjwe her some corn, so that she concluded to stay 
there; and every day she put a new egg into her 
nest, until at last she had ten there ; and then she 
sat down upon them, and did not leave them but 
for a few minutes at a time, when she wanted 
something to eat or drink, until one morning ten 
tiny chickens picked their way out of the shells. 
Bunch was so much pleased to see them that he 
actually exerted himself to make a coop for them ; 
but to make his work as easy as possible he 
drove the stakes into the soft sand, down on the 
river's bank, and a few days after he put them 
there there came a hard rain, which so swelled 
tlie river that it rushed up the bank and swept 
away the crazy coop, with the poor hen and all 
her little chickens. Bunch really felt ashamed of 
his share in this sad accident, and he sincerely 
mourned for the loss of his pets. 
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After this he lived alone for several weeks, 
until one morning, feeling as if he could bear it 
no longer, he sat down at his door, determined to 
ask every one thing that passed by to share his 
home, and see if he could not get somebody to 
live with him. 

It was very early in the morning, so it was 
some time before anything came along, and Bunch 
was almost tired with waiting, when he saw a 
nice, comfortable-looking old cow coming up the 
road, chewing her cud and whisking her tail 
Bunch shouted out: 

**0 Good Mooley Cow, please come and live 
with me; I live all alone in this little red house, 
and I want some one to keep me company." 

The cow turned her head, and looked at him 
with her great soft eyes as if she wondered he 
could ask such a foolish question; then "Moo!" 
she said " There are two little girls at home who 
could not live without the nice warm milk I give 
them every night and morning. I am going to 
the pastures now to eat the sweet grass and 
yellow buttercups that I may have a good 
udderful of milk to take home to them to-night. 
Moo I" So the faithful old cow went on her way. 
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Presently Bunch saw a lamb coming up the 
road. 

" Oh ! " thought he, " that is nice. I am sure 
such a pretty little Iamb as that will have nothing 
to do but play with me/* So he called out: 

"Pretty little Lambie, please come and live 
with me. I live all alone in this little red house, 
and I want some one to play with me." 

" I'm very sorry for you, Bunch," said the little 
lamb; "but I have no time to be idle. I am 
going to the river, where my master's men are 
washing sheep; they want us all there, and my 
wool is to be cut off to make my little mistress 
Mary a pair of warm stockings." And the little 
lamb skipped down the road. 

Bunch felt rather annoyed at this, but he was 
not discouraged. 

"After all," he thought, **it would be much 
nicer to have a cat." 

This thought was still in his mind, when he 
looked over his shoulder to the road which passed 
behind his cottage, and saw a beautiful gray cat 
coming towards bim. 

" Pussy, pussy," said he, " won't you come and 
live with me? I am all alone .in this little red 
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house, and I am very lonely. Please come, 
pussy. 

** Mew ! mew ! " said the cat. *' I can't leave 
my mistress. She loves me, and feeds me well, 
and in return I kill all the rats and mice for her. 
There would be a great many in the house if it 
were not for me. Oh ! I am a very useful 
person, I assure j'ou, and I have no time to waste 
upon idle boys." Here the cat made a fierce jump 
at a mouse in the gi'ass and would say no 
more. 

"Oh dear!" sighed Bunch, "I wonder why 
everybody in the world is so busy. Perhaps 
dogs have not anything to do. There is a big 
fellow coming towards me now ; Pll try him." 

So he called, '* Doggy! doggy!" but the dog 
would not look up. Then he whistled ; and at 
this the creature came up to him, stopping at 
a safe distance from him to see what he wanted. 
Then Bunch asked him, as he had asked the 
others, to come and live with him. The dog 
wagged his tail, and looked pleased to have the 
invitation, but he said: 

" Oh no I My master's sheep would all be 
stolen or would run away if I did not watch 
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them. I have just been home after my breakfast, 
and I must hurry back again to the hill as fast as 
possible. So, good-bye;'* and with a hearty 
bow-wow the good dog ran on its way. 

**0h, dear, dear!" said Bunch, "what shall 
I do? Is there any other animal I can ask? 
Oh, yes. I haven't asked a horse, and that 
would be better than anything else, for then 
I shall never have to walk down to the village, 
but can always ride on his back. Oh, I am so 
glad I thought of that. Why, there is a white 
one coming this very minute; rather an old one, 
I am afraid, but he will be all the more steady 
and contented in his new home.'' 

So as the horse came towards him Bunch called 
out in a loud voice: 

" Good old horse, will you come and live with 
me? I will be very kind to you, and you shall 
not have anything to do all day. I live all alone 
in this little red house, and I want some one to 
live with me, for I am very lonely." 

The old horse stopped before him very gravely, 
and looked at him with surprise ; then he 
said: 

" Before you are as old as I am you will have 
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learned that an idle life is not the happiest one. 
I work hard all day, and I love to do so. How 
do you think my master's fields would be ploughed 
without me? How could my sick mistress live 
without the ride I give her every afternoon? 
I came up to the river to drink and wash my 
feet; but I must now go straight home." 

And the old white horse walked quietly away, 
and Bunch was left alone once more. But he had 
hardly time to think of his disappointment before 
a great, fat, dirty pig came waddling towards 
him. 

"0 Piggy, piggy-" shouted he, "please come 
and live with me. I live all alone in this little 
red house, and I am veiy lonely; do come, good 

Piggy." 

"Ugh! ugh!" said the pig. "Yes; TU come 
if you will feed me well; I have nothing else 
to do." 

" Oh ! that is nice," said Bunch ; " walk right 
into my kitchen, if you please, and I will get 
dinner as quickly as I can." 

So the fat pig went in at tlie door, and lay 
down with a grunt, to wait until his dinner was 
prepared. 
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Bunch made up his fire, and put a kettle of 
water on the hook; but as it was some time 
before it boiled so that he could make his hasty 
pudding, the pig went fast asleep; and when 
dinner was all ready Bunch had to poke him 
with a stick to wake him up. 

Bunch had set the table nicely, with two bowls 
and spoons, and a great dish of the pudding in 
the midst of it, and placed two chairs, so that the 
pig climbed into one when he found it was 
expected of him ; but then, instead of waiting to 
be helped, he stuck his great nose right into the 
dish of pudding and ate it all up in a minute. 

This conduct shocked and displeased Bunch, 
but he was too much afraid of offending his new 
companion to say anything about it, he only 
went quietly and refilled the dish. He had done 
this three or four times, when the pig said he 
would bring the next himself. 

"No, no, Mr. Pig," said Bunch, "I would 
rather bring it for you." But the pig would go; 
and so they both went, — Bunch carrying the 
dish, and the pig walking closely by his side. 

When they got to the fire Bunch took the 
great cover off the kettle, and was preparing to 
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dip out some more pudding, when tbe greedy pig 
gave a jump, and tumbled head first right into 
the great kettle of hot pudding. 

Bunch seized him by the tail, and tried to pull 
him out; but he was so heavy the boy could not 
lift him at all, and the kettle was so deep the poor 
pig could not get himself out, and so he struggled 
and squealed until poor Bunch could bear it no 
longer. It distressed him so to see the suffering 
he was unable to relieve; so he put the cover 
over the poor creature, and went out of doors to 
wait until he was dead. 

*'0h dear!" said Bunch, '*this is a sad ending 
to my dream of happiness ! After all, a pig is a 
disgusting creature ; I wonder if it is because he 
is so lazy! I wonder if all lazy creatures are 
disagreeable ! How much better I like the horse, 
and the cow, and the faithful dog, who were all 
too busy to stay with me ! I wonder if I should 
really be happier myself if I had something to do ! 
Suppose I try to do so. When will I begin ? — 
a good resolution cannot be carried out too soon — 
suppose I commence this very day, and, if I do, I 
shall perhaps not feel so very lonely after all." 

When these meditations were ended Bunch 
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went into the house again, and found his kitchen 
filled with the delicious odour of a nice rich 
dinner. 

The little boy was very hungry, for he had had 
none of the pudding himself; so he got a knife 
and fork, and helped himself to some nice little 
bits of the pig, which was now thoroughly boiled, 
and ate a hearty dinner. 

"Poor Piggy I" thought Bunch, "it seems very 
cruel to eat you ; but after all, I believe that is 
all you are good for." 

Little Bunch carried his new and good resolu- 
tion into effect, and after this he was never idle. 
He learned from a kind neighbour, who was glad 
to help him when he saw that he was willing to 
work, how to keep his garden in order ; and he 
worked in it diligently every day, until, in a few 
weeks, people who were passing by stopped to 
admire it, and forgot all about the former growth 
of the weeds and the waste of the land, as they 
had observed it before. And when Fat Eunch 
carried his vegetables to market to sell the 
farmers there said : 

" See ! This lazy little boy has turned out all 
right after all. He is a perfect pattern of industry. 
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We onglit to send our sons to take lessons from 
him." 

The farmers, however, ought to have included 
among the teachers the horse, the cow, and the 
faithful dog, and by no means to have omitted 
the pig. 
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LAZY JACK. 




Ta 



HERE was once a boy whose name was 
Jack, and he lived with his mother in 
poor hut on a dreary common. They 
were very poor, and the old woman got her living 
by spinning; but Jack was so lazy that he would 
do nothing but bask in the sun during the hot 
weather and sit by the chimney corner in the 
winter time. His mother could not persuade him 
to do anything for her, and was obliged at last to 
tell him that if he did not begin to work for his 
porridge she would turn him out to get his living 
as best he could. 

This threat at length roused Jack, and he went 
out and hired himself to a neighbouring farmer 
for a penny a day. He never had any money of 
his own before, but, as he was going home, he 
lost it in passing over a brook. 

"You stupid boy," said his mother, "you 
should have put it into your jacket pocket." 
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"1*11 do SO another time, motber/* replied Jack. 

The next day Jack went out again, and hired 
himself to a cowkeeper, who gave him a jug of 
milk for his day's work. Jack took the jug and 
put it into the large pocket of his jacket, spilling 
it all loner before he reached home. 

**Dear me !" said his mother, "you should have 
carried it on your head." 

" I'll do so another time, mother," replied Jack. 

The following day Jack hired himself to 
another farmer, who agreed to give him a cream 
cheese for his services. In the evening Jack took 
the cheese and went home with it on his head. 
But by the time he got home the cheese was 
completely spoilt, part of it being lost and part 
melted and matted with his hair. 

"You stupid lout," said his mother, "j'^ou 
should have carried it very carefully in j'our 
Lands." 

"I'll do so another time, mother," replied 
Jack. 

Next day Jack went out again, and hired 
himself to a baker, who would give him nothing 
for his work but a huge torn cat. Jack took the 
cat, and began caiTving it very carefully in his 
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hands, but in a short time Pussy scratched him so 
much that he was compelled to let it go. 

When he got home his mother said to him: 

" You silly fellow, you should have tied it with 
a string and dragged it along with you." 

" I'll do so another time, mother," replied Jack. 

The next day Jack hired himself to a butcher, 
who rewarded his labours by the present of 
a shoulder of mutton. Jack took the mutton, 
tied it to a string, and trailed it along after him 
in the dirt, so that by the time he had got home 
the meat was completely spoilt. 

His mother by this time was quite out of 
patience with him, for the next day was Sunday, 
and she was obliged to content herself with 
cabbage for dinner. 

"You ninny hammer," said she to her son, 
" you should have carried it on your shoulder." 

" rU do so another time, mother," replied Jack. 

On the Monday Jack went off again, and hired 
himself to a cattle-keepei^, who gave him a donkey 
for his trouble. Although Jack was very strong, 
he found some difficulty in hoLsting the donkey 
on to his shoulders, but at last he accomplished 
it, and began walking slowly along with his prize. 

(100) L 
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Now it happened that in the course of his 
journey there lived a rich man with his only 
daughter, a beautiful girl, who was, unfortunately, 
deaf and dumb. She had never laughed in her 
life, and the doctors said that she would never 
recover her speech or hearing till some one had 
made her laugh. Many tried without success; 
and at last the father, in despair, offered her in 
marriage to the first man who would make her 
laugh. 

This young lady happened to be looking out of 
the window when Jack was passing with the 
donkey on his shoulders, the legs sticking up in 
the air; and the sight was so comical and strange 
that she burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and 
almost immediately recovered her speech and 
hearing. 

Her father was overjoyed, and fulfilled his 
promise by marrying her to Jack, who was thus 
made a rich man. They lived in a large house, 
and Jack's mother lived with them in great happi- 
ness until she died. 



MEDIO POLLITO. 




jEDIO POLLITO, a young Bantam chicken, 
by hard work and praiseworthy frugal- 
ity once saved up a hundred crowns. 
The king who, like a great many other 
persons, was always in want of money, no sooner 
heard of this than he sent to borrow it; and 
Medio PoUito was proud to lend her savings to 
such an illustrious person. But there came a bad 
season, when she would have been very glad tc 
have had her money back again. She wrote lettei 
after letter to the king and his ministers; but as 
no one condescended to reply to her applications, 
she resolved to go in search of her money herself, 
and off she set for the king's palace. 
On the way she met a fox. 
"Where are you going. Medio Pollito?" said 
he. 

" I am going to see the king, who owes me a 
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handred crowns/' said the Bantain, quite in a 
business way. 

''Take me with you, will you?" said Bushy 
Brush. 

" It will not be the slightest trouble/' said Me- 
dio Pollito. " Jump down my throat, and I will 
carry you." 

The fox jumped down her throat as he was 
told, and on she went, delighted at having done 
him a favour. 

A little farther on she met a wolf 

" Where are you going. Medio Pollito?" said ha 

''I am going to see the king, who owes me a 
hundred crowns." 

" Take me with you/' said Long Nose. 

"With pleasure/' said the obliging Bantam. 
"Jump down my throat, and I will carry you." 

The wolf accordingly jumped down her throat, 
and off she trudged again. He was a Uttle heavy, 
but the thought that she was assisting him to 
make the journey comfortably gave little Bantam 
.strength and courage. 

As she drew near the palace she met a river. 

"Where are you going, Medio Pollito?" asked 
tlie river in a friendly way. 
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" I am going to see the king, who owes me a 
hundred crowns," she answered as usual 

" Take me with you." 

"I have a heavy load already," said Medio 
PoUito; "but if you can find room down my 
throat, I will carry you." 

So the river made itself very small, and glided 
down her throat on the spot. 

The poor little chicken could scarcely walk, but 
at last she contrived to reach the door of the palace. 

She made the knocker go rap, rap, rap! The 
porter put his head out of the window to see 
who was there. 

"Whom do you want to see. Medio Pollito?" 
said he. 

*' I want to see the king, who owes me a hun- 
dred crowns," said the footsore and heavily laden 
Bantam. 

The porter took pity on the innocent little 
chicken. " Go away, my pretty pullet," said he. 
" The king does not like to be disturbed, and those 
who trouble him have to suffer for it." 

" You must open the door to me,*' said Medio 
Pollito. "I must speak to the king; he knows 
me well, and he owes me a hundred crowns." 
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The king was told that Medio PoUito wished 
to speak with him. He was at the table feasting 
with his courtiers, and he burst out laughing, for 
he suspected what was the matter. 

" Bring in my dear young friend," said he, *' and 
put her in the poultry-yard.'* 

The door of the palace was opened, and the 
king's dear young friend entered quietly, feeling 
quite certain that she was about to receive her 
hundred crowns. But, instead of taking her up 
the great staircase, the servant led her to a little 
courtyard, raised a latch, and behold! Medio Pol- 
lito found herself shut up in the poultry-yard. 

The cook, who was busy with a lettuce-lea^ 
looked down on her without saying a word; but 
the hens began to peck at her and to chase her 
about in all directions. Hens are always cniel 
to strangers that come among them unprotected. 

Medio PoUito, who was a peaceful and orderly 
little Bantam, and had never been accustomed to 
quarrelling at home, was terribly frightened at 
the sight of so many enemies. She crouched in 
a corner and cried with all her might: 

" Fox, fox ! come out of my throat, or I will 
be a little lost chicken'" 
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And behold, out jumped the fox from her 
throat, and ate up all the hens! 

The servant who carried the com to the hens 
found nothing but feathers in the courtyard on 
her arrival. She ran in tears to tell the king, 
who turned red with anger. 

" Shut up this crazy, dangerous Medio PoUito 
in the sheepfold," he exclaimed angrily; and to 
comfort himself he drank another goblet of 
wine. 

Once in the sheepfold, Medio Pollito saw her- 
self in greater peril than she was in the poultry- 
yard. The sheep were huddled close together, 
and threatened every moment to trample the 
poor chicken under foot. She had just succeeded 
in taking shelter behind a post when a great ram 
threw himself down there, and nearly smothered 
her in his fleece. 

"Wolf, wolf!" she cried in terror, "come out of 
my throat, or I will be. a little lost chicken." 

And behold, the wolf jumped out of her throat 
and slaughtered every sheep in the fold in the 
twinkling of an eye ! 

The anger of the king knew no bounds when 
he was told what had happened. He overturned 
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glasses and bottles, and ordered a great fire to be 
kindled, and sent to the kitchen for a spit. 

"The wretch!" he cried; "I will roast her, to 
teach her better than to kill everything in my 
palace." 

The poor, trembling Medio PoUito was brought 
before the fire, and the king already held her in 
one hand and the spit in the other, when she 
hastily murmured: 

"River, river! come out of my throat, or I will 
be a little lost chicken!" 

And behold, the river jumped out of her throat, 
put out the fire, and drowned the king and all 
his courtiers ! 

Medio PoUito, left mistress of the palace, sought 
in vain for her hundred crowns, but they had all 
been spent, and no trace of them remained. 

But as there was no one on the throne she 
mounted it in the king's place, and the people 
welcomed her accession with shouts of rejoicing; 
they were delighted to have a queen that knew 
how to save. 

This story appears somewhat extraordinary, 
and we should not tell it if it had not a moral, 
which seems, at first sight, to be, that it is not 
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well to lend money to spendthrifts; but this is 
not the true one. The true moral of the story is 
that we should always be obliging to everybody, 
however absurd it may appear, for kindness never 
fails to be its own reward. 






LITTLE PETER AKD BIG PAUL. 




^ETER was a small maiL In fact Peter was 
very very smaU. Despite of his short sta- 
^* ture, however, he was very well made, and 
except for his height, might have been 
considered a handsome man. He carried his head 
erect, displayed his person to its fullest extent, 
and, as the saying goes, "made the most of his 
inches." But it was all in vain for him to attempt 
to make himself larger. Do what he could, Peter 
was still a small man. 

As is not uncommon in this world, extremes 
often meet, and it so happened that Peter's neigh- 
bour — who was named Paul — ^was a very big 
man. In fact, one of the very largest men ever 
scon; and though the pair lived on very good 
terms, the mortifying contrast of Peter being so 
small, and Paul being so large, caused great un- 
easiness to the former. It ought to be mentioned 
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that Peter's temper was as short as his stature. 
He never tired of throwing out sarcasms against 
people who were tall or bigger than himself. He 
held the principle, right enough certainly in itself, 
but quite wrong as he carried it out, that merit 
should not be measured by size, and that short 
men ought to be quite as good, if not better, than 
ball ones. 

Paul, who was like all great and good men, 
thoroughly magnanimous, and was possessed of 
the best of tempers, bore with all Peter's railings 
with the utmost good humour. He certainly 
shrugged his shoulders a little at times, indeed; 
but this took place so far over the head of little 
Peter that he never saw it. 

When they were walking together in the street 
Peter even carried his condescension so far as to 
pretend to take Paul's arm, so as to appeal? to be 
leaning upon him. He would stretch Qut his arm 
to its full length, and pass his large hand under 
the shoulder of Paul, who crooked his elbow down 
as well as he could. 

One fine summer's day Peter and Paul took a 
walk into the country. As they were returning 
home a little fatigued, Peter especially, after ram- 
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bling hither and thither they suddenly came upon 
a little river which stopped their progress. To 
be sure there was a bridge over it, but it was 
more than a mile distant. The water was clear 
and transparent, and looking at the white pebbles 
and moss that covered the bottom it seemed not 
to be more than three or four feet deep any- 
where — ^that was only about the height of Paul's 

waist. 

''Ah!" said Paul, "this is beautiful. I shall 
swim about for a little time, and then I will wade 
over to the other side." With these words he 
undressed himself, tied all his clothes up in a 
bundle, which he fastened on to his shoulders. 
As he was entering the water he said to Peter: 

"May I take you on my back, my little friend 
Peter?" 

" No," said Peter, angrily; " I have legs as well 
as you, and I am able to walk across the stream 
myself without your assistance;" and the second 
last word was uttered in an ill-natured and testy 
manner. 

Paul, however, did not heed this, and thinking 
only of Peter's safety he said: 

"Then, Peter, you had better go up to the 
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bridge yonder, and I will wait for you on the 
other side." 

The great anger of the little man stirred within 
him at this remark, and as his bodily capacity 
was not large enough to contain it, it broke out. 

''What!" said he; "does this great Goliath pre- 
tend to humiliate me? No, no, he shall not!" and 
he strutted up and down the bank like the prin- 
cipal tragedian in a puppet-show. " I will show 
him that I am as good as he. Where he can go, 
I can go Ukewise." With this he divested him- 
self of his clothes, which he carefully tied up in 
a bundle; but pretending not to be so much afraid 
of the water as his friend Paul, he disdained to 
place it on his shoulders, and — nobly, as he 
thought, but foolishly in Paul's opinion — carried 
it in his right hand. He entered the water, and 
lo! at the second step he was up to the chin! 
Anxious to keep his clothes dry, he raised the 
bundle over his head, but happening to stumble 
over an oyster-shell, he lowered his arm to save 
himself, and in an instant every article of cloth- 
ing was thoroughly wet through. Quickly, as he 
advanced, the water became deeper, and the cur- 
rent was rapidly making his feet and knees knock 
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against each other, while his head seemed more 
like a full-blown bladder than anything else, as it 
moved all over the surface of the water, but would 
not get under it, and its constant bobbing motion 
began to make Peter feel giddy. 

Big Paul, however, had been keeping his eye 
on little Peter, and when he saw his small friend 
in such dire distress he strode through the water 
with his long legs, and stretching out his great 
hand he took hold of the stupid little Peter, and 
tucking him and his bundle under his arm, carried 
both of them safely to the other side. 

It took a whole hour to dry little Peter's clothes, 
although the sun was extremely hot, so it will be 
evident that the bundle had got very wet. While 
they were drying Peter sat down, and putting 
his head between the palms of his hands he said 
to himself: 

"Little folks are as good as large folks. I have 
always maintained that, and will do so to my 
dying day; but looking at the circumstances of 
the last hour, it is very evident that they cannot 
do the same things." 



THE PROUD CHUECH-COCK. 




IHERE was once a church-cock who sat on a 
.^^ very high tower. Whence he came, and 
$/• how he had got up so high in the world, it 
is not easy to say. It is believed that his father 
was no ordinary cock, but a carpenter, who could 
carve eagles and dragons out of wood, and that 
he had made the cock and hoisted him on to the 
tower with a rope, as the cock was solid and could 
not learn to fly. 

Perhaps this was not so; perhaps the cock was 
formerly premier cock in the mighty fairy queen 
Gilimiliadolga's hen-house, and in his arrogance 
rose against his ruler, and, as a punishment, was 
transformed into a wooden cock and nailed fast 
to the tower. This no one can tell precisely. In 
short, there he sat on the tower, very high up; 
and so high did he sit that the whole earth 
under him seemed not much larger than a pan- 
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cake, and human beings looked like flies on the 
pancake. 

The church-cock was very large. He had a 
high red comb above his beak, green eyes, and a 
very exubeiunt tail. In his crop there was cer- 
tainly room for three bushels of barley, so portly 
was he. He was, on account of his size, therefore, 
somewhat consequential. Because he was so 
large, and occupied so high a position, he fancied 
that no one in the whole world was as high a lord 
as he. 

Perhaps the church-cock knew that he was not 
fit to be beheaded and eaten, and that made him 
more haughty than other cocks. He had one 
quality that is very common in the world, and 
that was to constantly turn according to the 
wind. He could, therefore, look about him in all 
directions. But wherever he gazed with his 
great green eyes he saw his equal nowhere on 
earth. He therefore began to believe that he 
was considerably better than all others, and that 
the whole world ought to be subservient to him. 
Therefore he thought to himself: — 

''I am a great cock; a very stately and illus- 
trious cock am I. My equal among cocks does 
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not exist. I am the veritable king of the cocks. 
It is evident that the church was built expressly 
on my account, and in order to aflford me a place 
worthy of my high rank. Why should people 
assemble about the church every Sunday if not 
to truly admire and worship me? Yes, it is 
certain I am a great cock, a mighty cock; a highly 
aristocratic and remarkable cock am I." 

But aristocratic people sometimes have a very 
tedious time of it, and so had the church-cock. 
Fly he could not, he was not willing to work, and 
did not require to eat. What should he do? It 
was not without a certain envy that he occasion- 
ally regarded the pastor's hens, which sometimes 
tripped as far as the foot of the tower, and 
scratched up the sand to find a kernel. 

One day it happened that a crow flew over the 
church, passing quite near the cock, who sat 
there, sulky and cross, provoked that any one 
should presume to fly almost as high as he was 
perched. 

''Caw! caw!" cried the crow; "how do you do, 
good master cock?" 

"B-r-r-r!" said the cock, whirling round with 
the wind and turning his tail to the crow; "I 

(190) u 
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think you might at least call me 'Your Excel- 
lency/" 

"Listen to that!" said the crow. "Well, does 
not Your Excellency find it rather tedious in the 
long run to sit there alone and do nothing? It 
seems to me that Your Excellency ought to get 
married." 

"What!" said the church-cock; "I get married! 
Where can I find a hen so high-bom and aristo- 
cratic that I could woo and wed her without 
detriment to my high rank?" 

" Your Excellency is right," answered the crow; 
" such a hen is not easy to find, for I do not re- 
member ever to have heard of a church-hen. But 
Your Excellency ought at least to undertake 
some work. That is what I do. It shortens 
time and it makes one cheerful and happy in 
mind." 

"Work!" snarled the cock, and he looked at 
the crow with great contempt; "great and illus- 
trious people are not in the habit of working. It 
is not proper." 

"Ha, ha!" thought the crow to herself as she 
flew away; "you stare and stare around, Mr. 
Cock, and yet know how little of what is going 
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on in the world. I have often seen the high and 
aristocratic have more work and more care than 
the humble. But such inflated simpletons as you 
believe aristocracy to consist in not doing one 
blessed thing, but to sit like a stock, making 
others wait upon you, until they die of dreari- 
ness. It is plain that the church-cock is several 
hundred years old, and thinks just as many 
thought before in bis youth. But now one 
realizes better than ever that all must work and 
be industrious if they wish to die happy and con- 
tented. The cock does not understand that; and 
because he is so desperately lazy he says it is 
not proper.^' 

And so it was, indeed; the cock was lazy and 
proud, and that was the whole matter. For 
several hundred years he had sat up there on the 
pinnacle of the tower and not done a hand's turn 
of work; he had not even crowed. He was so 
lazy that he had not even stirred from the spot 
for all the hundred years; so one can imagine how 
lazy he was. But we shall now hear how it went 
with him. 

One fine day, when the church cock, as usual, 
sat staring into the blue sky and looking very 
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sage^ although he was not thinking at all, he saw 
with surprise a large crowd of people round the 
church. 

"What can it be?" said he to himself; "it is 
surely not Sunday to-day?" 

He soon found out what it was. 

It was the great rope-dancer, Karamatti, who 
had stretched a rope between the church tower 
and the town-house opposite. On the rope hopped 
a little boy and a little girl, who danced with 
each other and performed wonderful movements. 

"Oh, pshaw!" said the cock; "is that aU? I 
supposed it was some new solemnity which the 
stupid people were observing here in my honour." 

Just then the little Karamatti threw a kiss to 
the spectators, and then climbed like a cat up the 
church tower; for, as in olden times, there were 
iron spikes driven in the spire one above the 
other. On these iron spikes the young rope- 
dancer climbed up higher and higher, until finally 
he drew very near the cock. 

" Oh, ho!" said the cock, foaming with rage. 

But young Karamatti did not allow himself to 
be intimidated, and with one bound he was up 
on the cock's back, seated himself astride of it. 
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and waved his cap to the people below, who 
shouted hurrahs and "bravissimos" in return. 

Then the cock opened his eyes wide and felt 
terribly affronted at such a liberty being taken 
with him, without even asking his peimission, — ^he 
who, in his pride, believed no one in the world 
to be his equal! 

At first the cock expected that the church 
tower would tumble down out of astonishment at 
such impudence. But the tower stood still in its 
place; and now the cock, in his great humiliation, 
began to writhe and turn in all directions. What 
should he do ? He had neither learned to fly nor 
to crow; therefore he had now to put up with his 
injured pride, when all the people below shouted 
''Bravo!" "Hurrah!" and considered it a great 
thing for little Karamatti to ride the church-cock. 
Yes, that is the way of this world; when any one 
is proud and lazy some little Karamatti in the 
end comes and bestrides him, as he did with the 
church-cock. Rest assured of that. 

But the church-cock did not become much 
wiser from the experience. There he remained 
on his spire year after year; one generation after 
the other singiug its psalms to God's glory in the 
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chordi underneath, and liiing its time and then 
descending into the grave; and new human beings 
came instead, and sang the same eld psahns in the 
same old church. Batthecocksaijastaslazvand 
just as prood and pofied np on his tower, and ex- 
pected all the while that eventoally some wonder- 
ful good fortune would befall him on account of his 
great nobility. Perhaps he expected to be gilded 
with the brightest gold, and to shine like the 
sun; or he expected to, some day, be appointed 
grand cock sultan of the whole world. Who 
knows? He waited and waited, and never did 
the great good fortune coma 

At last he became very old and rotten, so that 
one bit of wood after the other fell off him when 
the wind ^blew. One day there was a severe 
storm. A gust of wind came sweeping over the 
church, blew away the whole cock from the tower, 
and carried him through the air into the sea. 
Then the cock, dizzy as he was from his unusual 
journey, had to repent, for the last time, that he 
had not learned to fly and crow; for, had he been 
able to do so he would not have been blown into 
the sea, but would have flown to the roof of the 
town-house and have crowed there, so that the 
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magistrates and the whole people would have 
been struck with astonishment. But, as it was, 
he was blown into the sea, and tossed to and fro, 
so that the fishes gaped at him, and wondered 
what sort of a sea-goblin he was. Finally he was 
cast upon a beach; there he lay helpless. 

On the beach was a little cabin in which lived 
an old woman and two children, a boy and a girl. 
The children were one day making little dams 
by the shore, to hold the tiny fishes which there 
swam in and out. As they went farther along 
to collect suitable stones they happened to catch 
sight of the poor old church-cock; and that time 
he was right pitiful to behold. The waves had 
entirely washed off his paint, and he had rubbed 
against the stones, and so lost both beak and tail. 

Then the children said, ''How lucky we are! 
Mother is always complaining that the crows and 
sparrows make havoc among the peas. But here 
we have a splendid scarecrow. Come, let us take 
a rope and haul the creature home to the garden." 

And so the church-cock in his old age was 
stuck up on a rail-post as a scarecrow, instead of 
being gilded and proclaimed cock sultan of the 
whole world. Then it happened that the crow 
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who, in his days of prosperity, had called him 
"Your Excellency," came flying by one day to 
make a repast among the peas. When he saw 
the scarecrow there he made off with all speed. 
But in his flight he happened to look round, and 
recognized his old acquaintance. 

"Caw, caw!" cried he, "your humble servant. 
Just look at his Excellency, who has become a 
scarecrow! Well, well; pride will have a fall; 
that's the way it goes in the world." 

"Hold your noise!" croaked a sensible raven 
who sat on the stump of a tree close by. " The 
poor cock has been proud and lazy, and therefore 
it has gone hard with him. But now he is old and 
unfortunate; and the old and unfortunate must 
not be treated with disrespect. None of us know 
how it will go with ourselves in our old days." 

The cock heard all this. But he could not 
answer a word, for he was without a bill, and sat 
fastened on a rail-post. There he probably sits 
to this day. 

THE END 
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EEADING FOR FOURTH STANDARD 

AND UPWAEDS. 

The British Biographical Reader. 

Sketches of Prominent Men by Standard Authors. With In- 
troductory Notes by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous authentic 
Portraits. Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 25. 

Poetical Reader. 

Selections pro]^ Standard Authors. With an Introductoiy Chapter 
on English Prosody. (Adopted by the London School Board.) Fool- 
scap 8vo, 224 pp. Cloth, 1«. 6rf. 

The Shakespeare Reader. 

Being Extracts from the Plats op Shakespeare. With Intro- 
ductory Paragraphs and Notes, Grammatical, Historical, and Ex- 
planatory. 160 pp. Cloth, 1«. 

The Newspaper Reader. 

Selections from Leading Journals op the Nineteenth Century 
ON Events of the Day. By H. F. Bussey and T. W. Reid. Fool- 
scap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 25. 

London, Past and Present. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modern 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. A Reading Book 
for Elementary Schools. With numerous authentic Illustrations, 
Foolscap 8vo, 288 pp. Cloth, 2s. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Book I. With Prefatory and Explanatory Notes, by E. F. WiL- 
loughby. Cloth, \M. 

The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

of Geoffrey Chaucer. The text collated with the seven oldest MSS., 
and a Life of the Author, Introductoij Notices, Grammar, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, and Index to Obsolete and Difficult Words. 
By E. F. Willoughby, M.D. Cloth boards. Is. 6c?. 

"By far the most satisfactory edition of this fragment of Chaucer's work for the 
nse of schools jet issued. The text is carefully and freely annotated. . . . The work 
la one which we can heartily recommend." — Athenceunu 



SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Selections from Standard Authors, with Biographical Sketches and 
Explanatory Notes. Each 32 pp., price 2d. ; cloth, Zd, 



Merchant of Venice, Ac. I. III. IV., 

Shakespeare. 
Essays (selected), - - Lord Bacon. 
L' Allegro and II Penseroso, Milton. 
The Deserted Village, - Goldsmith. 
The Traveller, - - Qoldsmith. 
Cotter's Saturday Night, &c.. Bums. 
Prophecy of Dante, Can. I. II., Byron. 
The Prisoner of Chillon, - Byron. 
Fire Worshippers, Parts I. II., Moore. 



The Ancient Mariner, - Coleridge. 
The Lady of the Lake, Canto I., Scott. 
Marmion, Canto VI., - - - Scott. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, C. I., Soott. 
The Village, . - - -Crabbe. 
Thc Pleasures of Hope, Pt. I., Campbell. 
The Queen's Wake, - - - Hogg. 
The Armada, &g., - - Macaulay. 
Essay on Bunyan, - - Macaulay. 
Evanoeline(64 pp., Sd. ;cl.4(2.)Longfelluw 
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HISTOKICAL READERS. 

rOB CODE 1882. 

Bj GcoBOV GntUNO. Head Master of Aldenhaxn Street Board Sdiool, London; 

Author of HUtory of England. With, a ■oiea d intensting 

hiatorical UlQatrations of great ednflatiniial TahuL 

No. I. for Standard III. 

STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORT, in ample langnage ; chnno- 
}ogicsLi\y arranged from Earliest Times to the end of the Plantaguiet 
Period. 160 pp., cloth boards, li. 

No. II. for Standard iV. 

ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Beginning of the Tudor Period to 
Latest Times. 192 pp., cloth boards. Is. 2tl. 

By theu Readen $eholan cXdain a complete vitUine ofBmgjtuk Hi9tory i» Stan- 
dard* III. and IV. The tnort adta n ced book» ntUMd below prvwide a wtcrt oih»- 
pltte course of Avudy, 

No. III. for Standard V. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OP ENGLAND, Part L, from 
Early Times to the end of the Tudor Period. 244 pp., cloth boeurds, li. 6dL 

No. IV. for Standard VI. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part H., from 
James I. to the Present Time. 222 pp., cloth boards, Ix. 6<2. 

Nob. III. and IV. complete in one Yolmne. 454 pp., doth, red edges, St. 6dL 



ADVANCED HISTORICAL READER. 

Fob Standards IV., V., and VL 

Consisting chiefly of choice extracts from Macanlay, Fronde^ Sooit, Bobertaon, 

Carlyle, Clarendon, and others. 

Adopted by the School Board for London. 

Part I.— From the Earliest Times to the Death of Richard IIL 224 pp., 
cloth boards, 1*. 6d. 

Part II.— From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Battle of Waterloo. 
224 pp., cloth boards, 1$. 6d. 

"The selection has been made with a judicions hand. The printing is beantiftd 
and clear, the illustrations are appropriate, and the general sppearanoe of the book 
is in every way excellent." — Schoolmaster, 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By EDO An Sanderson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and 

Plans. 444 pp., cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
** A better manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not 
be wished ; It is an excellent basis for tlie more advanced and loientiflo stady of 
iiisUiry."— r/i« Scotsman, 
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GEOGKAPHICAL KEADERS. 

FOR CODE 1882. 

By W. G. Baker, Associate of King's College, London ; Lecturer at Clieltenhaui 
Training College ; Author of Geographical Readers for Code 18S0. 

Fully Illustrated by Maps and Diagrams. 
Standard I. 

To explain a Plan of the School and Playground. The four Car«lii:il 
Points. The meaning and use of a Map. With Map printed in colours. 
48 pp., cloth limp, 4rf. Specially prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard II. 

The Size and Shape of the World. Geographical Terms simply ex- 
plained and illustrated by reference to the Map of England. PhyRical 
Geography of hills and rivers. 80 pp., cloth boards, Td, Special I ij 
prepared jor Code 1882, 

Standard III. 

Physical and Political Geography of England. 

Part II. of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of CuJc 
1882. 128 pp., oloth boards, lOd 

Standard IV. 

Physical and Political Geography of the British Isles, Bntish North 
America, and Australasia, with knowledge of their productions.' 

Part III. of the Edition for Code 1880 is suitable for this Standard of CuUtf 
1882. 160 pp., cloth boards, 1«. 

Standard V. 

Geography of Europe, Physical and Political. Latitude and Longitude. 
Day and Kight. The Seasons. 

Part IV. of the Edition for Code 1880 contains Edropb, Physical and 
PoliticaL 208 pp. , cloth, \g, Zd. 

♦,* An addition comprising Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 
Seasons, &c., in preparation^ and will be umed aeparaidyf and thus complete 
the adaptation of the book to Code 1882. 

Standard VI. 

Asia, Africa, America, and especially the British Colonies. Inter- 
change of Productions. Circumstances which determine Climate. 
Specially prepared for Code 1882, 

Standard VII. 

The Ocean. Currents and Tides. General arrangement of the Planet- 
ary System. The Phases of the Moon. In preparation, 

%* New Edition of Standards III., IV., and V., uniform with the other Standards 

for Code 1882, will be published shortly. 
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Approved by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Verb Foster's Drawing Copy-books. 

With Instructions and paper to draw on. Superior Edition, in Numbers, 
at 3<^. Popular Edition (a selection) at Id. Complete Edition, in Twelve 
Parts, at Is. (Each part complete in itself.) 



Fart Z.— ELEMENTABT. 

Al Initiatory Lessons. 

AS Letters and Numerals. 

B 1 Familiar Objects (Straight Lines) 

B a Domestic Objects (Simple). 

Part n.— OBJECTS. 

1 Domestic Objects (Flat). 

S Domestic Objects (Perspective). 
Dl Leaves (Flat). 
Da Leaves (Natural). 

Fart m.— FLANTS. 

E 1 Plants (Simple Forms). 

E 3 Plants (More Complex Forms). 

01 Flowers (Simple Forms). 
01 Flowers (More Complex Forms) 

Fart IV.-ORNAHENT. 

Il Elementary Forms. 

I S Simple Forms (Fretwork, Ironwork, &e.). 

1 8 Advanced (Carying, Sculpture, &c.). 

H Ornament (Classic, Benaissonce, Ac). 

Fart V.-TBEES. 

J 1 Oak, Fir, &c., with " touch " for each tree, 
J S Beech, Elm, &c., do. do. 

J 8 Oak, Chestnut, Birch, &e., do. do. 
J 4 Larch, Poplar, Lime, Willow, &e., do. 

Fart Vl— LANDSCAPE. 

Kl Bustic Landscape in Outline. 

KS Shaded Objects and Landscape. 

K8 Shaded Landscape and Rustic Scenes. 

K 4 Advanced Landscape and Rural Scenes. 

Popular Edition, a selection of the above numbers printed on thin jyaper, price 
Id. each number. The following are in print :— A, B, C, D, E2, E3, O, II, 12, 13, 
14, J2, Kl, Ml, M4, 07, 08, 09, OlO, Q, Rl, R2, R3, R4, Tl, T5, T6, T7, T8, Z. 

" If any parent who reads these lines has a boy or girl who wishes to learn hoti 
to be an artist, let us boldly recommend Vere Foster's Drawing Book. It is not 
only the cheapest but by far the best that we have seen." — Oraphic. 

** It would be difficult to over-rate the value of this work— a work that is not 
to be estimated by its cost : one is great, the other very small." — Art JoumdL 



Fart Va-MABmE. 

Ml Boats, Foregrounds, and Nautical Bits. 
Ms Fishing Craft, Coasters, and Traders. 
M8 Yachts and Vessels of every Big and SaiL 
M 4 'Coast Scenes, Waves, &c. 

Farts Vm and DL— AHZMALSL 

01 Birds and Quadrnpeds. 

2 Poultry, various breeds. 

03 British Small Birds. 

04 British Wild Animals. 

5 Horses (Arab, Hunter, Dray, &e.). 

06 Horses (Bacer, Trotter, Pony, Mole, be). 

7 Dogs (Seventeen Species). 

08 Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Goats, &c. 

9 Cattle, Sheep, Lambs, Ass and Foal, &e. 

10 Foreign WUd Animals and Birds. 

Fart Z.— HITMAN EIOVBE. 

Q 1 Features (from the Antique and from the TJfe). 
Q3 Heads, Hands, &c. (from Cast and life). 
Q3 Bustic Figures, by Duncan. 
Q 4 Figure, from the Antique (Outline). 

Fart XI-FBACTICAL OEOMET&T. 

Bl Definitions and Simple Problems. 

B 2 Practical Geometry (Circle, PolyRon, Ellipse). 

B3 Applied Geometry /orProctical Meehaiiict.dx. 

Fart Zn.-MECHAKICAL DBAWINa. 

Tl Initiatory and Simple Subjects. 

T2 Details of Tools and Working Parts, &e. 

T 3 Models for Working Drawings, && 

T4 Details of Machines and Engines. 

Z Blank Exercise Book. 



NATIONAL COMPETITION in WRITING AND DRAWING. 

Mr. Vere Foster has awai-ded prizes for Writing and Draveing for many years. 
8785 Prizes, in sums of from bs. to £5, have been already distributed, amounting 
to about £1800. List of prize-takers for last year and scheme for the Thirteenth 
Annual Competition, 1883, will be sent post free on application to Mr. Verk 
FoBTKB, Belfast, or to the Publishers. 
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Approred by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

Veke Fostek's Dkawing-oards. 

Beautifully Printed on Fine Cards and done up in neat Packets. 

First Orade, Set /.—Familiar Objects, 21 cards, price Is. 
First Grade, Set JI. — Leaf Form, geometrically treated, 24 cards, price la. 
First Grade, Set III. — Elementary Ornament, 24 cards, price Is. 
Second Grade. — Ornament, by F. E. Hulme, 18 large cards, price 2s, 
Advanced Series.— Animals, by Harrison Weir, 24 cards, price Is. 6d. 



vere foster's 
Water-color Drawing-books. 

Sepia.— By John Callow. A series of lessons in one Color. Six nos. Sd. each. 

Marine. — By E. Duncan. Advanced lessons in Water-Color Painting. Four 
numbers, Qd. each. 

Animals.- By H. Weir. Advanced lessons. Four numbers, 6d. each. 

Flowers.— Ist Series. Drawings of Garden and Wild Flowers. Six numbers, 
3(2. each. 

Flowers.— 2nd Series. Studies of the most attractive Wild and Garden Flowers. 
Four numbers, 6d. each. 

Illuminating.— From illuminated MSS. Four numbers, 6(2. each. 

%* Also pvJUished in 6 parts at Is. 6d. and is. each. And in cloth at is. 6d. each. 

EXTENDED SERIES. 

Easy Studies in Water-Color Painting. 

By R. P. Leitch, and J. Callow. A series of Nine Pictures executed in Neutral 
Tints. With full instructions for drawing each subject, and for Sketching 
from Nature. In Three Parts 4to, Is. Qd. each, or one vol., cloth elegant^ Qs. 

Sketches in Water-Colors. 

By T. M. Richardson, R. P. Leitch, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowbotham, B. 
Duncan, and J. Needuam. A series of Nine Pictures executed in colors. With 
full instructions for drawing each subject, by an experienced Teacher. In 
Three Parts 4to, Is, Qd. each, or one voL, cloth elegant, 6s. 

Chromographs. 

A selection of the Pictures in Vere Foster's Course of Water-Colors. 7 Packets 
done up in Neat Wrapper, containing 6 pictures each, price Is, per packet. 



BLOCKS FORMED OF STOUT PAPER PEEPAEED 
FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

No. 1 (fih" X 4i"), Threepenoe. No. 2 (9" x 6^")> Sixpence. 
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Sanetioned by the Committee cif CottneU on Bdueaiion, 

POYNTER'S 

South Kensington Drawing Book 

This new series of Drawing-Books has been issued under the direct superintendence 
of R J. PoYicTER, R.A., who has selected the examples for the most part from 
objects in the South Kensington Museum. The original Drawings hare been 
made under Mr. Poynter's supervision by Pupils of the National Art Training 
BehooL 

Freehand Drawing. 

Each Booh has Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Freehand, Elementary. Simple Forms, Leares, and Flowers. Four Books, 
ad. each. 

Freehand, First Grade. Simple Objects, Ornament (Flat and Ferspeotiye> 
Six Books, Qd. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade. Ornament (Greek, Renaissance, Ac.), Four 
Books, If. each. 

THE SAMS SUBJECTS ON CARDS. 

Elementary Freehand Cards, Four Packets, price 9d. each. 
First Grade Freehand Cards, Six „ ,, 1». Od. „ 

Second Grade Freehand Cards, Four „ „ Is. 6d, „ 

" The choice of subjects is admirable ; there is not an ugly drawing in the 
book, and the infinite vaiiety of curves that may be found in gla^work, 
porcelain, shells, scroll-work, musical instruments, ^., is illustnited with 
great skill in Mr. Poynter's models." — PaU Mall Gazette. 

" Mr. Poynter's is probably the best series of the kind yet published."-!* 
Tfu Academy, 

Elementary Human Figure. 

Bach Book has Fine Cartridge Paper to draw on. 

Book I.— MichaelAnoelo's"David"— Features(£ye,No6e,eto.). Price Sizpenoe. 
Books II. and III.— Hands akd Feet. In pr^Mration, 

The subjects of these books are taken from actual examples in the South 
Kensington Museum. They are executed in facsimile of charcoal drawings. 

In active preparation. 
Elementary Perspective Drawing. 

By S. J. CABTLmoE, Lecturer in the National Art Training Sdhody South 
Kensington. Four Books. 

Book !i }^^ ^* ^"^^ Examination of the Departmeift 
Book III.— Accidental Vanishinq Points. 
Book IV.»HiOHiEB Pebbpeotjyx. 
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Adopted by the London, LiTerpool, Manchester, and other School Boaidi^ 
and by the National Board of Education in Ireland. 

Verb Foster's Writing Copy-Eooks. 

Theoe Copy-Books giro a more faithfal imitation of natural writing than any other 
aeries extant, and the qrstem combines the greatest possible d^^ree of legibility 
with rapidity of execution, each word being written continuously from end to 
end with the sole exception of the letter x. Large hand is excluded as being 
unfit for small fingers. 

Bai)erior Edition, 2d. each number. Popular Edition, Id, each number 



1. 



Easy 



Contents of the Numbers. 
Letters, Short 



Strokes, 
Words. 

1^. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 
ures. 

5. Long Letters, Short Words, Fig- 

ures. 

2J. Words of Four, Five.or Six Letters. 

3. Capitais, Short Words, Figures. 
3|. Sentences of Short Words. 

4. Sentences, mostly composed of 

Short Words. 

A\, Select Quotations from Shalce- 
speare. 

6. 6. Sentences.— Maxims, Morals, and 

Precepts. 

5^. Sentences, in Writing of Three Sizes. 
6^. Sentences, in Writing of Two Sizes. 

7. Sentences and Christian Names. 



8. Sentences.— One line on each Paga 

9. Sentences. — Two Lines on each Page. 

10. Plain and Ornamental Lettering. 

11. Exercise Book.— Wide Ruling, with 

Margin. 

11^. Home Exercise Book.— Same as 
No. 11, but octavo size. Price Id. 

12. Exercise Book.— Ruled in Squares. 

12^. Home Exercise Book. — Same Rul- 
ing as No 12, but 8 vo size. Price Id. 

13. Exercise Book. — Ruled for Book- 

keeping. 

14. Essay Book.— Ruled for Composition, 

&o. 

15. Exercise Book for Begfnners, 

Ruled for Small Text. 

X. Copy-Book Protector and Blotter. 

Keeping the Boolu clean. Price lU. 



'*More progress is made by Vere Foster's than by any other method which has 
come under my notice." — Mr, M*CaUum, H.M, Inspector, 

** I know no series by means of which children can be so quickly taught to write 
with freedom and lability."— Jfr. NewtU, H.M. Inspector, 

PALMERSTON EDITION. 

Vere Foster's Writing Eooks. 

Adapted to the Recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. Printed £rom 
the original copperplates. 

These books have been designed by Mr. Vere Foster, to cany out the principles of 
clear and legible handwriting, as laid down by the late Lord Palmerston for Civil 
Service and Diplomatic Correspondence, and also to afford a simple, rapid, and 
tlegant style (tf writing for the Education Department in Ireland. 

11 Nos. Price dd. each Number. 
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THE 
GOMPEEHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

EzPLANATORT, PRONOUNCING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. Containing 
all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many 
Foreign Words used by English Writers, and the more im- 
portant Technical and Scientific Terms. By John Ogilvib, 
LL.D. Above Eight Hundred Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 
sloth, 25*.; half -morocco, 32*. 

" Worthy of its title, and deserving of eTery confidence as a standard book of 
x«fSu«noe on etymology and orthography of the English language." — Obterver, 

THE STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory, in which the 
Words are traced to their ultimate Sources, the Root or Prim- 
ary Meaning inserted, and the other Meanings given fully, 
according to the best Usage. For the Use of Colleges and 
Advanced Schools. By John Ogilvib, ll.d. About Three 
Hundred Illustrations. Imp. 16mo, Roxbui^gh, 7*. 6fl?.; half- 
calf, 10*. M. 

"This is the best etymological dictionary we have at all within moderate oom- 
pasB."— /Spectotor. 

DR. OGILVIKS SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 

Comprising all purely English words in common use, Bible words 
not now used, and Shakespearian words; also. Lists of Affixes 
and Prefixes, Abbreviations, and Latin and French Phrases. 
By John Ogilvib, ll.d. Imperial 16mo, doth, red edges, 
price 2*. 6c?.; half-roan, Zs, 6d, 

** We know no dictionary so suited for school nse as this ; it rappliea a want whioh 
teachers have long felt." — Sriiuh Quarterly Review, 

"The etymological part of the work is well done, indicating a familiarity with the 
languages from which our Tocabolaiy is derived, 'and at the same time sound disora- 
tUm in tracing the origin of wordB.**^Athefueum. 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOB the YOUNG Published by 
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Books at 78. 6d. 

THE UNIVERSE; OB, The Iotinitblt Great axd Infeshklt 
Ltttlb. By F. a. Pouchbt, M.D. 

Books at 6s. 

IN THE KING'S NAME. By G. MAHvnxE Fkhh. 
UNDE R DR AKE'S FLAG. ByG. A. Hehtt. 
EASY STUDIES IN WATER-COLOR, with Plates. 
SKETCHES IN WATER-COLOR by various Artists, with Plates. 

Books at 5s. 

STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. By Ascot R. Hope. Dlosfcratcd 
by Gordon Browne. 

FACING DEATH : a Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hentt. 

NAT THE NATURALIST. By G. Mahville Fbnn. 

Books at 3a 6d. 

BROTHER AND SISTER. By Mrs. Ltsaght. 
DORA : a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 
GARNERED SHEAVES. By Mrs. R R. Pitman. 
FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. By Mrs. E R. Pitman. 
LIFE'S DAILY MINISTRY. By Mrs. R R. Pitman. 
MY GOVERNESS LIFE By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 
UNRAVELLED SKEINS. By Gregson Gow. 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME. 

Books at 2s. 6d. 

THE BALL OF FORTUNE. By Charles Pearce, 

THE FAMILY FAILING. By Darlet Dale. 

EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMlSR DAYS. 

EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS. 

EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE. 

EPISODES OF PERSCMf AL ADVENTURR 

EPISODES OF HISTORY. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER. 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER. 

LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 

iContinued on third page qf Cover. 
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New Series for the Young. 



Bv ASCOT R HOPK 

Stories of Old Kenown: 

Tales op Knights and Heroes. 

13y G. a. HENTY. 

Under Drake's Flag: 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. 

Facing Death; 

Or the Hero op the Vauqhan Pit: k Talb of 
THE Ck>AL Mines. 

By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
In The King's Name; 

Or the Crxtise op the Kestrel. 

Nat The Naturalist; 

Or a Bot's Adventures in thb Eastern Sisa& 

By ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

Four Little MiscHiEPa 
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Br MRS. ELIZABETH LYSAGHT. 
Brother and Sister; 

Ob thb Trials of the Moobe Family. 



By CHARLES PEARCR 

The Ball of Fortune; 

Ob Ned Somebset's Inhebitance. 



Bt MRS. EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 
Garnered Sheaves: 

A Tale fob Boys. 

Florence Godfrey's Faitij: 

A Stoby op Australian Life. 

Life's Daily Ministry: 

A Story op Evebyday Service for Others. 

My Governess Life; 

Or Earning my Liyinq. 

By MRS. R. H. READ. 
Our Dolly: 

Her Words and Ways. 

Fairy Fancy: 

Her Notes and Notions. 

Dora: 

A Girl without a Home. 

By ALICE CORKRAN. 

Adventures oy "M-Ba. "Wi^^i^ci-To-BE, 
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IN THE KING'S NAME: 

Or the Cruise of the Kestrel, By G. Manville Fenn, author 
of « Off to the Wilds," " Middy and Ensign," " Hollowdale 
Grange," "Charlie Lance," "Nat the Naturalist," &c. • Illus- 
trated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Design on side, bevelled 
boards, price Qs. 

"In the King's Name" is a spirited story of the Jacobite times, con- 
cerning the adventures of Hilary Leigh, a young naval of&cer in the 
preventive service off the coast of Sussex, on board the Kestrel. Leigh 
is taken prisoner by the adherents of the Pretender, amongst whom is an 
early friend and patron who desires to spare the lad's life, but will not release 
him. The narrative is full of exciting and often humorous incident. Mr. 
Penn's juvenile books have achieved a wide reputation, and **In the 
King's Name" is one of the most Hvely and characteristic of his works. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG. 

A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. Henty, Special Coi- 
respondent of the "Standard," author of "The March to 
Magdala," " The March to Coomassie," " The Young Buglers," 
"The Comet of Horse," "In Times of Peril," "Facing Death," 
&c. Illustrated by 12 full-page Pictures printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth, with elegant Design on side, 
bevelled boards, price 6«. 

" Under Drake's Flag," is a story of the days when England and Spain 
struggled for the supremacy of the sea, and England carried off the palm. 
The heroes of the story sail as lads with Drake in the expedition in which 
the Pacific Ocean was first seen by an Englishman from a tree-top on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. The 
historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, but this, 
although very useful to lads, will perhaps be less attractive than the great 
variety of exciting adventure through which the young adventurers pass 
in the course of their voyages. 
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STORIES OF OLD RENOWN. 

Tales of Knights and Heroes. By Ascot R Hope, author of 

"Spindle Stories," "The Old Tales of Chivalry,'' "Stories of 

Long Ago," &c &c With nearly 100 lUnstrations, of which 

8 are full -page size, from Drawings by Gordon Browne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5*. 

A Series of the best of the Stories of Noble Knighthood and Old Fo- 
mance, told in refined and simple language, and adapted to young readers. 
A book possessing remarkable attractions, especially for boys who loye to 
hear of great deeds and enterprises of high renown. 

FACING DEATH: 

Or the Hero of the Yaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mines. 

By G. A. Henty, author of "In Times of Peril," "The Young 

Buglers," "Comet of Horse," "Under Drake's Flag," &c. With 

8 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. Crown 

Svo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, price 5«. 

'* Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to show that 
a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that he will rise in life, 
and who is prepared to face toil and ndicule and hardship to cany out his 
determination, is sure to succeed. The hero of the'story, though only a 
colliery lad, is a character that boys will delight in. He is a typical British 
l>oy> dogged, earnest, generous, and though "shamefaced" to a degree, is 
ready to face death in the discbarge of duty. His is a character for imita- 
tion by boys in every station, who will assuredly be intensely interested in 
the narrative. 

NAT THE NATURALIST: 

Or a Boy's Adventures in the Eastern Seas. By Geo. Manville 
Fbnn, author of "In the King's Name," "Off to the Wilds," 
"The Yicar's People," &c &c. Illustrated by 8 full-page Pic- 
tures executed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price bs. 

This is a pleasant story of a lad who, though he is brought up in a strictly 
quiet fashion by an aunt, has a great desire to go abroad to seek speci- 
mens in natural history, and has that desire gratified by an uncle who 
comes home from distant lands, whence he brings a beautiful collection. 
Hie boy Nat and his uncle Dick go on a voyage to the remoter islands of 
tiie Eastern seas, and their adventures there are told in a truthful and 
vastly interesting fashion, which will at once attract and maintain the 
earnest attention of young readers. The descriptions of Mr. Ebony, their 
black oomradef and of the scenoa of savage life, are full of genuine humour. 
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THE UNIVERSE: 

Ob thb Intinitblt Great and the Inpinitelt Littlb. A 
Sketch of Contraats in CreatioD, and Marvels revealed and 
eiplained by Nataral Science By F A Fouchet m d Jl 
lustrated by 
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full page size 
Sixth EditioD 
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BROTHER AND SISTER: 

Or the Trials of the Moore Family. By Elizabeth J. Ltsaoht, 
author of " Nearer and Dearer," " Over the Border," ** Under 
the Sword," "Mike o' the Shannon," &c. With 6 full-page 
Illusti-ations in black and tint. Crown 8yo, doth elegant, 
bevelled boards, price 3#. 6d, 

"Brother and Sister." An interesting story for young people, showing 
by the narrative of the vicissitudes and struggles of a family which has 
"come down in the world," and of the brave endeavours of its two younger 
members, how the pressure of adversity is mitigated by domestic affection, 
mutual confidence, and hopeful honest effort. 

DORA: 

Or a Girl without a Home. By Mrs. R H. Bead, author of 
"Our Dolly," "Phyllis and Corydon," "The Lawyer's Daugh- 
ter," &c. &c. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6cL 

The story of a friendless orphan girl, who is placed as pupil-teacher at 
the school in which she was educated, but is suddenly removed by hard 
and selfish relatives, who employ her as a menial as well as a governess. 
Through a series of exciting adventures she makes discoveries respecting a 
large property which is restored to its rightful owners, and at the same 
time sne secures her escape from her persecutors. The character of Dora 
is a very sweet one, and tne interest of the story is so sustained that it can 
scarcely fail to please the reader. 

UNRAVELLED SKEINS: 

Or Tales for the Twilight. By Gregson Gow. Illustrated by 
four facsimile Designs in black and tint. Crown 8vo, doth 
elegant, price Zs. 6d. 

" For a Tolume of neat stories carefully told commend us to this."— ScoUman. 
"Will doubtless serve as a sufficient stimulant to the dubious hours of twilight, 
without depriving the hours of night of their natural stimulant of sleep." — Times. 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

OF ANCIENT GREECE AND ROMK 

A Hand-book of Greek and Roman Mythology, by E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures in a highly interesting 
and instructive manner. Cloth elegant, price 3*. Gd, 

"Written in a spirit of reverent sympathy and of well-sustained interest, while its 
MbtcAute purity ibould secure it a place in every fkmily."— ScAoo^/muter 
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GARNERED SHEAVES. 

A Tale for Boys. By Mrs. Emma Eaymond Pitman, author of 
" Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines of the 
Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and Loss," 
&c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and 
tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3«. %d. 

This Tale gives in narrative form the history and adventures of a class of 
Sunday-school boys. Each boy's career is full of interest. In some chapters 
we are taken to America, during the civil war, and mingle in scenes relat- 
ing to the battle-field; while, in other chapters, we Usten to the quiet 
teachings of one of God's faithful servants, wno slrove to *' gamer sheaves 
for Christ. " The wide difference between the honourable upright youth, and 
one who is clever and cunning, but dishonest, is here depicted by incidents 
from the life; and it is proved that "godliness hath promise of the life 
that now is," as well as of that which is to come. From this tale Sunday- 
school teachers may learn that their " labour shall not be in vain in the 
Lord." 



FLORENCE GODFREY'S FAITH. 

A Story of Australian Life. By Mrs. Emma Raymond Pitman, 
author of Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black 
and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, price 3«. 6c?. 

This Tale traces the career and adventures of a family who were forced 
to leave Manchester during the time of the cotton famine, and seek a home 
m Australian wilds. Florence, the central character of the story, is a very 
lovely one ; and in spite of girlish timiditv, girUsh fear, and natural shrink • 
ing, succeeds in raising a Christian church in the wilderness. Tom Higgins, 
the prodigal ne'er-do-well, and Dick Fowler, the converted convict, as 
weU as many minor characters, are among the fruits of her labours there. 
Alfred Godfrey follows the sea, and meets with much trial and hardship 
on board — experiences which test and purify his character. The story 
teaches the lesson of perseverance in well-doing, and shows how faithful 
effort is rewarded. 
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LIFE'S DAILY MINISTKY. 

A Story of Everyday Service for Others. By Mrs. Emma Ra.t- 
MOND Pitman, author of " Mission Life in Greece and Pales- 
tine," " Heroines of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyr- 
dom," " Profit and Loss," &c. &c. With 4 full-page Illustrations 
printed in black and tint. Crown 8vo, cloth neat, Zs. 6d, 

^ A Story of self-sacrifice in various forms, and of some touching expe- 
riences of life. Some of the characters are very attractive, others very 
repulsive ; but all tend to show that true honour and happiness are to be 
found in serving others, according to our capacity, and so imitating Him 
"who went about doing good." Some experiences of a sincere and gifted, 
but doubting youth, helpless through spinal disease and destined to early 
death, and his attainment of faith, light, and peace, are peculiarly affect- 
ing. His brother, the medical student, is eventually brought back to faith 
in his mother's God, after wandering very far in sin and folly. Olive 
Forrester, the chief heroine of the story, presents an example of saintly 
self-denial for the sake of her dead sister's children. 



MY GOVERNESS' LIFE: 

Or Earning my Living. By Mrs. Emma Eatmond Pitman, 
author of " Mission Life in Greece and Palestine," " Heroines 
of the Mission Field," " Vestina's Martyrdom," " Profit and 
Loss," &c. &C. With 4 full-page Illustrations. Cloth neat, Zs, 6c?. 

This Story, told in the first person, is largely concerned with a young 
woman cast upon the world by ner father's death, and compelled to earn 
her living by the exercise of whatever talent she possesses. Some of the 
minor cl^u:ucters in the narrative are skilfully depicted, notably the old 
Cornish couple who figure in the little Methodist chapel; and uie young 
man of science, who is shown to have missed his way in substituting 
science for faith in a personal God, but by painful chastening is recovered 
and led to the cross of Christ as a humble believer. Finally, he marries 
the heroine of the story, and turns out a good and useful man. The aged 
clergyman is a fine specimen of culture and Christian charity. The scenes 
of boardiDg-Bchool life here depicted axe full of vivacity and reality. 
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THE BALL OF FORTUNE; 

Or Ned Somerset's Inheritance. By Charles Pbarcb, author 
of "Frank the Fisher -boy," "The Golden Island," &c. &c. 
With 4 full-page Illustrations printed in black and tint. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2«. 6d, 

'* The Ball of Fortune, or Ned Somerset's Inheritance." A story of plot 
and character dealing with some out of the many scenes of London ufe, 
and founded on the strange bequest left by a sea captain, and the endea- 
vours of some unscrupulous persons to obt^i) possession of it before the 
discovery of the true heir in the person of a neglected street Arab. The 
fitory is lively and attractive, ana the incidents move so quickly that the 
atteiition of the reader is sustained throughout. 

THE FAMILY FAILING. 

By Darlet Dale, author of "Little Bricks," "The Black 
Donkey," " A Tearful Victory," &c. &c. Cloth elegant, 28. 6cL 

This is a lively and amusing account of a family, the members of which 
vrhile they lived in affluence were remarkable for their discontent, but who, 
after the supposed loss of fortune has compelled them to seek a more 
humble home in Jersey, become less selfish, and develop very excellent 
traits of character under the pressure of comparative adversity. Thc'r 
escapades and narrow escapes h'om serious dangers form an exciting part 
of tne narrative, which contains many pleasant episodes of life m the 
Channel Islands. 



EPISODES OF FOREIGN LIFE AND MANNERS, 

And Pictures of Foreign Lands. A Book for Youth. With 
engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 

The object in this work is to whet the appetite rather than to satiate tho 
mind of the readers — to create within them a desire to know more of the 
strange countries and peoples here mentioned. 
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EPISODES OF THE SEA IN FORMER DAYS: 

Beoords of Suffering and Saving. A Book for Boys. With 
engraTed Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s. GcL 

Stories <^ shipwreck, famine, mutiDy, and the other misf ortones which 
befall the mariner, will always be appreciated by those who love to read of 
deeds of daring, and to ponder on tiie lessons which may be drawn &om 
them. This volume comprises narratives of occurrences wMch have become 
histcnical, such as the ever-mem<H»ble mutiny of the BouMty, and many 
others of equal interest. 



EPISODES OF CAPTIVITY AND EXILE 

In various Parts of Europe. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2*. Qd, 

CSaptivity and Escape is at all times an attractive subject for youthful 
minds, presenting as it does to them scenes of adventurous daring, hard- 
ship, and suffering, calculated to excite their natural ardour and draw 
forth their ready sympathies. The tales embodied in this volume will be 
found to comprise those of the most fascinating de8crq>tion. 

EPISODES OF HISTORY: 

Stirring Incidents in the Lives of Men and Nations. A Book 
for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. Cloth 
elegant, 2«. 6c^. 

In the compilation of this volume the object has been to give a series of 
sketches stretching over a long term of time, rather than a finished picture 
of any definite period. These have been collected during an extensive 
eourse of reading, and the only attempt made at classification has been 
to place the articles in chronological onier. 

EPISODES OF DISCOVERY IN ALL AGES. 

A Book for Youth. With engraved Title and Frontispiece. 
Cloth extra, 2«. 6fl?. 

In this work will be found accounts of a few of the most famous dis- 
coverers and explorers of former days. The materials from which this 
volume has been compiled were gathered from scarce records and othei 
trustworthy sources; and the whole forms a series of incidents of unex- 
ampled interest in the world's history. 
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EPISODES OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE 

In Field, Flood, and Forest. A Book for Boys. With engraved 
Title and Frontispiece. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 

The incidents in this volume are wholly founded on the real experiences 
of those who figure in them. They have been carefully selected from 
numerous sources. 

THE NEWSPAPER READER 

Selections from leading Journals of the Nineteenth Century on 
Events of the Day. By Henry Findlatbr Bussbt and T. 
Wilson Reid. With engraved Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 2s. 6d, 

" The idea of the book is admirable, and its execution is excellent. It is extremely 
interesting. It may be read not merely by young people, but by old ones, and they 
will find profit to themselves in its perusal. The work is well done." — Scotmum, 

THE BRITISH BIOGRAPHICAL READER: 

Brief Biographies of prominent British Heroes, Statesmen, Dra- 
matists, Poets, Scientific Men, &c. With Introductory Notes 
by the Editor. Illustrated by numerous Authentic Portraits. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

** A number of excellent portraits add considerably to the attractiyeness of the 
work, which may safely be pronounced one of the most interesting of the Series." — 
Aberdeen Journal. 

LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

Being Notices Historical and Descriptive of Ancient and Modem 
London, and of the Counties on which it stands. With nume- 
rous authentic Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

** A compilation from which a variety of interesting information may be gathered 
with rq;ard to the past history and present condition of the metropolis." — Athenoeum, 
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FOUE LITTLE MISCHIEFS. 

By EosA MuLHOLLAND, author of " Five Little Farmere," " The 
Little Flower Seekera," "Pink and Blossom," &c. Witli 
3 full-page lUuBtrationa in. colours. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
neat design on corer, price 2i. 

What ia called Hischiet ma^ often bo regarded aa Qm eiperimental 
adreatures of children, and thie story of child-life is, from thu point of 
Tiair, Daa of the moat amuaing of the author's eicellent little botdw. Ita 
fun IS innocent, its inddent both captivating and inslruotira. 

OUR DOLLY: 

Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. B. H. Read. lUoBtrated by 
many Woodcuts in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in 
colour. Crown 6vo, cloth elegant, price it. 

A itor? tor children, ebowing the growth and development of charaolar 
in a little girl, and pleasantly describing the surroundings of the famUy 
and a series of eotertainiDg amaJl adTentures suitable for Tery juveide 

FAIRY FANCY: 

Her Notes and Notions. By Mis. B. H. Kbai>, author of "Onr 
Dolly," "Sil7erinere,"&c., &c With many Woodcut lUnstra- 
tions in the text, and a Frontispiece printed in colours. Crown 
8to, cloth elegant, price 2i. 

"Fairj Fancy" ia a story for iuTenile readers, recounting the eiperienoas 
of a fairy who dwells amidst tha children of a family, and obaerres not 
only their conduct but the singular behaviour of " Toph," the raven, aod 
" ■ with them. The lalo is designed ii ' 
among little children, and tbe nana 
iQ interest ef the younger readers^ 
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ADVENTUKES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BK 

By Alice Corkran, authoress of "Latheby Towei-s," '' Bessie 
Lang/' &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pictures printed in 
colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2^. 

"Mrs. Wishing-to-Be." The strange adventures of a very young lady, 
showing how she met with the wondei^ul people of nursery legend and the 
manner of her introduction to them. A tale for the Little Ones; founded 
on a fanciful reference to well-known characters of juvenile song and 
story. 



NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY: 

Her Tricks and Troubles. A Story for Little Children. By 
Clara Mulholland. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2^. 

This !s a book which will amuse quite little folks, as a story of the way- 
ward tricks of a spoiled child, and the scrapes into which tney lead her. 
The story consists of small incidents such as please small listeners, who 
will be interested not only in Miss Bunny's naughtiness but in her refor- 
mation. 



NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. 

A Series of Stories illustrating Fables of -^op. By Greoson 
Gow, author of "Tales for the Twilight," "Troubles and 
Triumphs of Little Tim," &c. Illustrated by 3 full-page Pic- 
tures in colours. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 

A series of stories designed to hring before the young mind, in a new 
and entertaining form, some of the shreds of wit and wisdom which have 
come down to us from ancient times in the g^ise of fables. The fables 
here chosen for texts are old friends, familiar to us from our earliest years; 
and the tales, although amusement has been a chief end aimed at, will be 
found most of them to suggest some important truth, or teach some sound 
lesson in practical morality. 
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THE 

TROUBLES AND TRIUMPHS OF LITTLE TIM. 

A CSty Story. By Gregson Gow, author of "Tales for the 
Twilight." With two Dlnstrations in colour. Foolscap Svo, 
192 pp., doth extra. Is, 6cL 

THE HAPPY LAD. 

A Story of Peasant Life in Norway. From the Norwegian of 
Bj5m8tjeme Bjomson. With Frontispiece in colour. Fools- 
cap SvOy 192 pp., doth extra, Is, 6d, 



INTO THE HAVEN. 

By Annib S. Swan, author of " Shadow lives," " Thankful Rest," 
&c. With two Illustrations printed in colour. Foolscap 8vo, 
192 pp., doth extra, Is. 6d. 

BOX OF STORDSa 

Packed by Horace Happtman. A Series of interesting Tales 
for the Young. With 2 Illustrations printed in colours. 
Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., cloth extra. Is, 6d, 



PATEIOT MAETTR 

Being the Life and Times of Jeanne D'Arc, commonly calle<l 
the Maid of Orleans. Illustrated by 2 Pictures printed in 
oolouTB, Foolscap 8vo^ clotYi e^\i?i, \». ^d. 
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THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. 

By Julia Goddard. With Frontiapiece in colour. Poap, i 
126 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 



THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN. 

With Frontiflpiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, 
price 1». 
" TtuB ia B ^mily Btory of graat pathM. It doH DOt ohtmaWfllj dict^ta iU lenon, 
bnt it ilw«t]j iutioduwH, and leaTH it within tlie heart." — Aberdan JoumaL 

JON OF ICELAND: 

A True Story. With Frontiapiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., 
cloth extra, price Is. 

etatvl teacher. It girw childien a dear idea of Che chief phonal featona nt tha 
Uiaad, and of thfl Bjinpls uid maal; cbarHcterof itBlDh&bitAnta." — SchoU Qvardian. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

By Macfarlahd and Abbt Saqb. With Frontispiece in colonr. 
Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price 1». 



EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: 

The Story of a City Boy and a Forest Boy. With Frontiapiece 
in colour. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

"Thia Im the hiitoir of the kd ot a nealthr Huubiuj: menhaot, who niihad to 
AjUoir in ths itapB of Robinaon Ctoeob. He vimted Heligoland and tha Harti Modq. 
talnij and «u put to Lha te«t, aod becaina convincad in the and that it ia battar b> 
lira tha lUaoT a vcAith; morcliaat io a groat cit; than to andora bardihip bj dkoioa-* 
— Scted Annt Cnrmudi. 
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FIRESIDE FAIRIES akd FLOWER FANCIES: 

Stories for Girls. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

• " Nine stories are included, all for girls, encouraging them to try and do their 
dutj. Toung servants would find this book Teiy interesting." — Th4 Schootmidresi. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: 

Stories of Suffering and Saving at Sea. With Frontis- 
piece in colour. Fcap. Bvo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" To the Sea in Shipi records several noted disasters at sea, such as the foundering 
of the London and the wreck of the A ilantie. It also contains narratiTeB of suooess- 
tal rescues. This is a capital book for boys."— ScAoot Qiuirdian, 

JACK'S VICTORY: 

And other Stories about Dogs. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

** Every boy, and some girls, take great delight in reading about dogs. Well, Jack 
was a dog ; a famous and wonderfal one, too. He became leader of a team in Green- 
land, and some rare exploits he took i)art in. He would not sleep in a house ; he 
would not hide firom an enemy; he would not harm the defenceless. Besides ' Jack's 
Victory ' there are ten other stories about dogs in this volume. These naixatives are 
not old ones, but are fresh and pleasing." — The Schoolmitires*. 



THE STORY OF A KING, 

Told by one of his Soldiers. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is, 

" This book recounts the boyhood and reign of Charles XII. of Sweden. The wars 
in which he was engaged and the extraordinary victories he won are well described, 
and equally so are the misfortunes which latterly came on him and his kingdom 
tlutmgh biB ttnoontrollable wilfulueia;'— Aberdeeu Jouimot. 
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LITTLE DANIEL; 

A Story of a Flood on the Rhine. With Frontispiece in colour, 
Fcap. 6vo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price \s. 

"K idmpTa and touching itor^r of a flood on tlie RhiDa, told a* well at Qeores 
Eliot (0 gnphlullj wnta of Thi MiU an iKi Fli)u."—Ootrrnai. 

PRINCE ALEXIS: 

A Tale of Old Russia. With Frontispiece in colour. Fcap. 8vo, 
128 pp., cloth extra, price It. 

This ia a Isgcnd 

aa the author eaya, "is now impoasiblo, and will soon baooma incredible. 
U ia like a romance of Old Bagdad, in which the colouring and the charac- 
ten and mannera are Russian instead of Arabiaii. 

SASHA THE SERF, 

Aod other Stories of Bussian Life. With Frontispiece in colour. 
Fcap. evo, 128 pp., cloth extra, price Is. 
The storiee in the volume comprise: — The Ijfe of Sasha, a poor boy who, 
by bia lore of knowledge and hia InduHtry, aared tiie life of bis lord, and 
finoJly rose to wealth and gained bis freedom, — Incidents of remarkable 
personal braverj in the Russian army, — An interesting etory of humble life 
m Russia,— A story of Russian mining life, — A. baar-hunt in Buesia, ko. &a. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

A Series of Interesting Tales. With Frontispiece printed in 
colours. Fcap. 8vo, 12S pp., cloth extra, price Is. 

The book contains stories — Of soma of t^e early printers, — How Quentin 
Hatsys the Antwerp emith became a great painter, — The rise and fall 
of Jean Ango the tisberman of Dieppe, — The early trials of Frits Kfirner 
the tailor's son, who oould not learn hie father's trade but who became 
commander-in-chief of the Brunswick forces, — Of Polish patriotism, — The 
heroism of Casabiauca ths littJe French mid^pman, ke. Itc 
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THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: 

A Story of Industry. With FroDtispiece in colours. Medium, 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6c?. 

This book contains two tales, the first intended to inculcate habits of 
industry, and the other to show that mediocrity with perseverance achieves 
a more honourable career than " talent" wasted or misapplied. 

THE MAID OF DOMREMY: 

And other Tales. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d, 

** The Maid of Domremy " is in fact Joan of Arc, whose story is well ren- 
dered into something less than twenty pages. Other sections of the little 
volume treat of the "Feast of Cherries; "Something about Royal Chil- 
dren;" "The Black Douglas;" "What a Boy Did," and "Johanna Sebus.' 
These are all narratives of fact. 

LITTLE ERIC: 

A Story of Honesty. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d, 

This is a pure juvenile fiction, illustrative of truthfulness and honesty. 
It is full of interest from beginning to end, and well suited as a reward 
book for Sunday Schools. 



UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium Svo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 

" Uncle Ben the Whaler" is an "old salt" who tells a group of children 
a very interesting tale of his career as a seaman in the Arctic waters. The 
other stories in ^e volume are : — Three Handfuls of Grain, — The Gk>ldeD 
Rule, — The Broken Jar. 
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THE PALACE OF LUXURY: 

And other Stories. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
doth elegant, price 6g?. 

A youth named Seekpeace is shown under the guidance of the fairy 
Pureheart all the deceptions in the Palace of Luxury, — Madam Sunshine's 
parable about the Swan of Fortune, — ^The Colorado beetle's talk with the 
weathercock, — and other short amusing stories. 



THE CHARCOAL BURNER: 

Or Kindness Bepaid. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price Qd, 

This is a most interesting story of a poor charcoal-burner in a German 
forest, who discovers and relieves a wounded officer, and is himself after- 
wards strangely delivered from death by the same officer. The tale incul- 
cates the duty of always showing kindness and of forgiving an injury. 

WILLIE BLACK: 

A Story of Doing Right. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price 6c?. 

It is a tale of a little Shoe-black to whom a gentleman gave half -a-crown 
by mistake for a penny, and it shows all the good that came to this little 
bojr through soekmg to restore the silver coin to its owner. Proving how 
it IS always best to do right. 



THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: 

Stories of Man and his Best Friend. With Frontispiece in colours. 
Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price Qd. 

A series of interesting anecdotes about the courage of the horse ; its 
friendship, its docility, its sagacity, anditapo^et oi\sveaxQT^, 



BlatkU <£ Son's New Publicaiums. 



THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: 

A Legendary Story. With rrontispiece in colours. Median) 8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 6d. 



LIGHTS TO WALK BY: 

Stories for the Yoniig. With Frontispiece in colours. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Gd. 

Tha book contains : Will)' Montagua'a Losron — The Visit of tie Prince — 
The CoQScript of Lyooa — My Friend Jacques — Honesty and UBefulnosn— 
God'B Frvmisa. They are all lively litUe narratiyes. Bach wiUi a wholeaoiue 
moral. They are well written uid rery attractirs. 



THE LITTLE MERCHANT: 

colours. Medium 8 



And other Stories. With Frontispi 
doth elegant, price 6d, 



on, such as honesty, industry, kindness, kc, be. 



A Story about an loelserg. With Frontispiece in colouia. Medium 
8vo, cloth elegant, price Gd. 

This is a tale of the Arctic regions, full of peculiar interest and Tividly 
BUggostiye of the feeling which is convoyed to tlie mind ot the troToUer 
nho wanders over theaa latitudes. The other stories in the volume are :— 
Frozenin; a Story of the Arctic Circla, — Idana and Her Apples; a Stoij 
of fcelaad. 



Blackie & Son's Boohs for the Young, 



Price 2s. 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. By Rosa Mulholland. 

OUR DOLLY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

FAIRY FANCY. By Mrs. R. H. Read. 

ADVENTURES OF MRS. WISHING-TO-BE. By Alice Corkr.v:i. 

NEW LIGHT THROUGH OLD WINDOWS. By Greoson Gow. 

NAUGHTY MISS BUNNY. By Clara Mulholland. 

Books at Is. 6(1. 

TROUBLES AND TRII MPHS OF LITTLE TIM. By Greoson 
Gow. 

THE HAPPY LAD. By BjSrnstjernb Bjornson. 

INTO THE HAVEN. By Annie S. Swan. 

BOX OF STORIES. Packed by Horace Happtman. 

PATRIOT MARTYR : the life and Times of Jeanne d'Arc. 

Books at Is. 

THE NEW BOY AT MERRITON. By Julia Goddard. 

THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS SISTER. 

JON OF ICELAND: a True Story. 

STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. J. Macfarland and 
Abbt Sage. 

EVERY MAN IN HIS PLACE: the Story of a City Boy and a 
Forest Boy. 

FIRESIDE FAIRIES AND FLOWER FANCIES: Stories for Girls. 

TO THE SEA IN SHIPS: Stories of Sufifering and Saving at Soa, 

JACK'S VICTORY: and other Stories about Dogs. 

THE STORY OF A KING: told by one of his Soldiers. 

PRINCE ALEXIS, or "BEAUTY AND THE BEAST." 

LITTLE DANIEL : a Story of a Flood on the Rhine. 

SASHA THE SERF : and other Stories of Russian Life. 

TRUE STORIES OF FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Books at 6d. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD: a Story of Industry. 
THE MAID OF DOMREMY: and other Tales. 
LITTLE ERIC: a Story of Honesty. 
UNCLE BEN THE WHALER: and other Stories. 
THE PALACE OF LUXURY: and other Stories. 
THE CHARCOAL-BURNER: or, Kindness Repaid. 
WILLIE BLACK: a Story of Doing Right. 

THE HORSE AND HIS WAYS: Stories of Man and His Best 

Friend. 

THE SHOEMAKER'S PRESENT: a Legendary Story. 
LIGHTS TO WALK BY: Stories for the Young. 
THE LITTLE MERCHANT: and other Stories. 
NICHOLINA: A Story about an IceVjexg. 
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